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JOAN OF ARC. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tax story of Joan of Aro is familiar to all. 
But a doubt long existed as to the exact nature 
of her character. Falling a victim to treachery, 
and executed by the enemies of her country, 
every means was taken, by her murderers, to 
blacken her reputation. English history, even 
to this day, is generally unjust to her. 

The truth, as Michelet has established from 
cotemporary writers, is that Joan was an enthu- 
siast, who, being endowed with a vivid imagina- 
tion, realized what to others were ‘mere dreams, 
The advanced science of the nineteenth century 
recognizes such phenomena. Joan honestly be- 
lieved that she saw angelic visions, that she was 
in communication with spiritual advisers, and 
that heaven had delegated to her the task of 
liberating her country from the English yoke. 

After having been the terror of the invaders, 
for more than a year, and achieved a series of 
successes which ceased only with the final libera- 
tion of France, Joan was captured by a party of 
Bargundians, who had joined the English against 
their native land and were then besieging Com- 
piegne. To the disgrace of her king, Charles 
the Seventh, no effort was made to procure her 
exchange. To the still greater disgrace of the 
French prelates, they sought to get her into the 
hands of the Inquisition, instigated by a secret 
leaning to the British, Her doom was not left 
long in doubt. The unscrupulous men, who 
directed English affairs during the infancy of 
Henry the Sixth, believing that the disgrace and 
death of Joan was necessary to the retention of 
the British conquests, determined to buy her of 
the Burgundians. Ten thousand livres, and an 
annuity of three hundred more, large sums in 
that day, were the price of her blood. 

To have merely executed the poor girl would 
not have answered the ends of her enemies. It 
Was requisite to destroy her influence as well as 
to take away her life; and for this purpose there 
was nothing so efficacious, in that age, as a 
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charge of sorcery. The traitorous French pre- 
lates lent their aid to this malignant plot. The 
bishop of Beauvais and five others, with the 
Vicar-General of the French Inquisition, were 
the prominent judges selected to be the tools of 
the British party. Every ingenuity of mental 
torture was exhausted in order to induce Joan to 
confess to crime. Her answers were perverted; 
she was denied counsel; the rack was threatened ; 
and even the pretended authority of the church 
was invoked against her. At last, on.the pro- 
mise of life, she was induced to sign a confession 
artfully. put before her. But nothing could save 
her, for not only did the brutal English soldiery, 
who had been prejudiced against her as a witch, 
cry out for her blood, but even the nobility de- 
manded it. 

The vile arts which were now adopted, to 
bring her to the stake, would seem incredible on 
any authority less positive than that which has 
come down to us. At last the base intrigues 
succeeded. Having laid aside the male attire, 
which she wore before her condemnation, she 
was tricked into resuming it, and for this was 
condemned to the flames as a relapsed heretic 
and sorcerer. Placed in a cart, she was hurried 
to the market-place of Rouen, where the dreadful 
doom was to be inflicted. 

The stake was fixed upon a lofty scaffold, not 
only that all might see her suffer, but that the 
executioner might not be able to approach her 
to shorten her agonies. Brought to the foot of 
the pile, Joan knelt down, and after imploring 
pardon for herself, and audibly forgiving her 
enemies, turned to the bystanders and besought 
them to pray for her. Her behavior was so 
devout, humble and touching, that sympathy for 
her became contagious. The bishop of Beauvais 
himself melted into tears; the bishop of Boulogne 
sobbed aloud; and even the English cried, the 
cruel Winchester with the rest. 

But this emotion was only temporary. Re- 
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covering himself, Beauvais began to read the act 
of condemnation, in which the dying girl was 
mocked with false accusations of schism, idolatry 
and magic. When the terrible sentence was pro- 
nounced, Joan, tarning to the crowd, asked for 
a cross. An Englishman, rudely fashioning one 
out of a stick, handed it to her. She took it, 
kissed it devoutly, and pressed it to her bosom. 
A priest, hastening to the church of St. Sauveur’s, 
brought a crucifix, which she embraced, having 
first placed the other under her garments next 
to her skin. While he was exhorting her, the 
English began to grow impatient, and one of 
them rudely asked the priest if he intended them 
to dine there. Immediately, and without waiting 
for an official order, others tore her away, and 
dragged her to the pile. As she gazed on the 
great city, the motionless and silent crowd, and 
the infuriated invaders, she cried, ‘‘Ah! Rouen, 
Rouen, much do I fear you will suffer for my 
death.” 

Above her head was a placard, denouncing her 
as a heretic, apostate and idolator. When she 
had been made fast to the stake, the executioner, 
from below, set fire to the faggots. At the sight, 
nature gave way for a moment, and she uttered a 
cry: but seeing that the priest, who had ascended 
the scaffold with her, showed no signs of fear, 
she forgot her peril in the thought of him, and 
begged him to descend. The smoke was now 
mounting around her. Occasionally tongues of 
flame shot up almost to her person. . Beauvais, 
in this extremity, advanced to the foot of the 
pile, hoping to extract some admission from 
her. But she only answered, with mild reproach, 
“I die through you.” In vain he sought to make 
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her accuse her king. Though deserted by Charles, 
she would not defame him, but defended him to 
the last. ‘Whether I have done well or ill,” she 
said, heroically, ‘he is faultless.” 

At last the flames reached her person. Again, 
nature succumbed for an instant, and she shrieked 
for holy water. But immediately she recovered 
herself. She called on God. She protested her 
innocence. From. the foot of the pile, the Domini- 
can, whom she had forced to descend, encouraged 
her with words, holding out his crucifix to her 
as he spoke. At times the smoke and flames 
concealed her entirely from view; but her voice 
was still heard invoking God and his saints; nor 
was a cry of fear or a murmur of pain ever again 
wrung from her. The spectators could not endure 
the awful sight. Many fied in horror from the 
square; thousands were in tears; some prayed 
aloud for her with choking sobs. A few only of 
her bitterest enemies attempted to laugh. One 
of these, a brutal Englishman, was about to 
throw a fresh faggot on the pile, when suddenly 
her head sunk upon her bosom, and crying, 
‘* Jesus!” she died. 

Twenty years after the French king did tardy 
justice to the martyred Joan. A commission, 
procured from the Pope, after hearing the depo- 
sitions of more than a hundred witnesses, pro- 
nounced her innocent, and declared her sentence 
null. On the spot where she was executed a 
cross was erected, which has subsequently been 
replaced by a statue of her. In the succeeding 
reign, still more ample amends were made to her, 
for her judges were ordered to be prosecuted. 
Two of them only survived, but these were tried, 
condemned and executed. 





WILL YOU GO? 


BY MARY EB. DAWLEY. 


Say not that other climes are fair 
And lovelier than our own— 
That flowers bloom on other shores 
Where you may find a home— 
What though the sun shines brighter there, 
No cold, nor frost, nor snow— 
It would be Winter in thy heart 
Without us—do not go! 


Oh! do not dream that lapse of time 
Can heal the broken heart. 

The friends we find are ne’er so dear 
As those from whom we part. 





Lonely you'll be—you'll surely be, 
Far from the ones you know! 

Many will be your hours of pain 
And sorrow—can you go? 


Yet more—though you may chance to find 
In other lands a home. 

Though you may meet warm friends and kind 
When far away you roam— 

Do you not hear my spirit’s voice 
Pleading in murmurs low? 

My heart will break when you are gone, 
Beloved—will you go? 
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BY ALICE CARY. 


Fovrts or Jury! The beating of a drum and 
the screaming of a fife were heard in the dis- 
tance—some few thin clouds moved about the 
sky, as if to keep the light from dazzling—the 
air was soft and refreshing, not over warm, just 
sufficiently in motion to stir the young thrifty 
corn, and bring the scent from the tomato and 
potatoe vines—the orchards looked well, and 
the harvests generally had fulfilled a good pro- 
mise, The people all through the neighborhood 
of Jacksonville were glad, and thought their 
village was about as thriving a village as was to 
be found in that part of the country—and so 
they well might think—the best farms com- 
manded fifty dollars per acre—the soil was natu- 
rally productive, and there was abundance of 
wood and water and stone; fine clay for making 
bricks; beside other advantages at the basis of 
independence, and which made the farmers about 
Jacksonville naturally a little proud—and this 
pride extended from their own possessions to the 
property of their neighbors, and took in the fifty 
lots and thirty dwellings—the meeting-house, 
two grocery stores and tavern, denominated 
Jacksonville. There was talk of a seminary 
being built during the summer, and some pros- 
pect of the erection of half a dozen new dwell- 
ings, beside the certain addition of a third story 
to the tavern. The difficult execution of a new 
sign was already in commission, and it was 
whispered about the device was to be an eagle 
soaring toward the sun, with the motto beneath, 
“upward and onward.” The commission had 
been entrusted to the wagon-maker of the vil- 
lage, whose ability in painting carriages served 
to warrant a genius for painting eagles. There 
was some regret that the sign could not have 
been completed and swinging before the ‘North 
American Hotel” on the glorious Fourth, but the 
regret was not enough to mar the general joy- 
ousness, and as for the landlord, the excellent 
Peter Holt, he had a secret project of his own 
that the completion of the third story, and the 
putting forth of the new sign should give eclat 
to the general training in the fall. Therefore 
he compressed his lips and put his full moon of 
a face under a dubious cloud when inquired of 
concerning the sign, saying simply, “we shall 
see what we shall see.” 





The people about the neighborhood had been 
astir before the cock on the day I write of, for a 
general celebration was to be held in Jackson- 
ville, and in addition to the usual forms and 
ceremonies, two of the oldest men in the neigh- 
borhood—real Revolutionary soldiers, were to 
head the procession which was to form at the 
North American Hotel precisely at ten o’clock, 
who were to bear between them the American 
flag; and on each side of them little girls were 
to walk with baskets of flowers, garlands for the 
conquering heroes. And here let me say, their 
honors, while among us, were too few. 

The village, which stood on a rising ground, 
could be seen two and three miles away, from 
positions where no woodland intervened, and 
now, even higher than the steeple of the church, 
shone the bright colors at the top of the liberty 
pole. 

Not more than a mile away, and plainly in 
view, not only of the steeple and the liberty 
pole, but also of the people gathering in front 
of the hotel, and in hearing of the music, lived 
the family of Timothy Walden, consisting in all 
of husband and wife, Matilda, » young woman 
of eighteen, and two boys, fourteen and sixteen. 

They had been early astir in common with 
their neighbors, but not joyously astir—they 
were not people who joined in celebrations, why, 
nobody knew—they did not know themselves— 
but they honestly believed themselves too poor 
to be justified in spending so much time and 
money. 

There had been some hope on the part of the 
young people, up to the last moment, that they 
might be permitted to join in the festivities of 
the occasion. Even to drive the geese from the 
common, and assist in the removal of hoop-poles 
and staves, preparatory to the grand march, 
would have been esteemed a privilege by the 
boys, and to be allowed the most obscure posi- 
tion where she might see the procession and the 
green arbor over the dinner-table, would have 
made holiday enough to Matilda, and she would 
have been quite willing to forego the white dress 
and pink ribbon which the young ladies generally 
had. 

When the breakfast was concluded, Mr. Wal- 
den went out to the harvest-field as i and 
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apparently did not once think of a suspension 
of labors. Sullenly the two boys followed, half 
wishing it might rain and spoil all the fun for 
other people, for nothing so embitters the heart 
as the constant denial of innocent pleasures. 
And here let me say that Mr. Walden was the 
owner of sixty acres of as good land as was to be 
found in the ucighborhood, beside all necessary 
horses, carts, antl implements of labor generally. 
His fences were in repair, and a thrifty orchard 
and commodious barn had rewarded his industry. 
A house, too, he owned, or rather the foundation 
of a house, for it was unplastered and unpainted, 
and altogether unfurnished except the actual 
necessities about the kitchen and sleeping-rooms. 


bedding and heaps of rags and wool filled the 
empty rooms—there were no flowers about the 
yard, and the garden in the rear was quite over- 
grown with weeds. ] 

A good, patient, hard-working woman was Mrs. 
Walden—but she was not hopeful any more—she 
said she was tired of hoping. She had tried so 
long and so hard to get a little beforehand in the 
world, and what had it amounted to? Thoughts 
of this sort were busy in her mind on the beau- 
tiful Fourth of July aforementioned. It had 
never been her habit to indulge in hard thoughts, 
but somehow that day she could not help it—the 
house had never looked so naked and comfort- 
less; she had never seen so little prospect of 
ever having anything, and in her absence of 
mind she let fall the coffee-pot and broke it in 
pieces, as she cleared the table; true, it had 
leaked a long time, but then it was better than 
none—dear me, what would become of them! 
She had done her part—nobody could say she 
had not—who then was to blame? if it was not 
Timothy she did not know who it was. This 
suspicion once allowed to come into her mind, 
made room for many accusations, and she put 
together all the Fourth of Julys and other holi- 
days she had spent at home and working hard, 
and no thanks from nobody, which meant, from 
Timothy. They had never had a Christmas 
dinner nor a New-Year’s dinner so long as they 
had kept house—and who was to blame—why 
somebody must be; but no matter for that, she 
must try to do her duty at any rate—so she 
worked on, thinking harder and harder things. 
Happening to look toward the field, she saw the 
two boys turning summersets in the shadow of a 
tree, for they felt it to be their right to be idle 
on the Fourth of July, and for the moment she 
felt as if she was all the one that did anything 
to any profit, and this the more, perhaps, that 
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as she looked she saw Timothy making his way 
to the fence where young Dr. Meredith, who 
was just come home from prosecuting his profes- 
sional studies in a distant city, was waiting to 
shake hands. 

*“*Dr. Meredith, indeed!” exclaimed the un- 
amiable woman, “‘a great doctor I guess he is.” 
And if her suppositian that it was impossible for 
John Meredith to be a doctor could have been 
analyzed, it would have been found to consist 
chiefly of the facts that she had known John 
Meredith when he had but two shirts, she had 
known the colors of all his various boyhood coats, 
and how hard his mother worked and how much 
she denied herself for the sake of educating him; 
and more than this, she knew his mother before 
him, and all her family. That she had ever 
known John to be other than a good and obedient 
boy she would not say—but what of that—there 
he was, dressed finely, and going to pass the day 
in idleness—perhaps ere he would read the 
“Declaration,” and be called “doctor” by some 
silly young girls, at any rate. 

Then her thoughts naturally reverted to her 
own daughter, and she became aware that her 
wheel was still, which added to her irritation, 
and in no mild terms she enjoined her to go for- 
ward with her work. 

Still, ever and again there was silence in the 
parlor where Matty should have been spinning 
—how could she keep her eyes from the public 
road filled with wagons and carriages, and young 
men and women on horseback and on foot, all 
with happy faces and dressed gaily, going to the 
Fourth of July. Amongst the rest there is one 
who looks earnestly toward her and bows very 
low, and close against the pane she presses her 
face before she sees it is Dr. Meredith; but her 
sweetest smile and a double recognition are 
given, for though she has played ‘‘hide and 
seek” with him many a time—aye, and even 
beaten him in the spelling class at school, she is 
pleased to see that he has come home, and never 
once thinks it is not possible for him to be a 
doctor. ‘‘Dear me!” says Mrs. Walden, as the 
wheel stops again, ‘‘well, I must work all the 
harder for the idleness of the rest, I suppose,” 
and with a shining tin pan in her hand she 
makes her way to the garden. She don’t know 
what she will find, she don’t suppose she will 
find anything, and sure enough she does. not; 
the cucumber-vines: are yellow, and seem to be 
dying; there is not a cucumber to be found 
larger than her little finger, and as for the 
tomatoes, they might just as well never have 
been planted; there are a few onions run up to 
seed among the weeds; the cabbages are not 
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heading at all, and she can’t tell where the beet 
bed was made. So, through nettles and burs she 
makes her way out again, stopping for a moment 
at the current-bushes, as a forlorn hope—she 
finds a few poor little berries, but if she picks 
them now there won’t be any left, so she leaves 
them for a greater emergency, and with an 
empty basin returns to the house. The flies are 
buzzing thick along the ceiling, and one or two 
old hens are picking the crumbs from off the 
floor—they ought to have plenty, but they have 
not—there are not more than half a dozen 
chickens in all, about the farm; the hens don’t 
do well—she don’t know why; possibly there is 
some fruit in the orchard large enough to cook, 
but she don’t know as she will traipse there 
after it, if there is; there is part of an old ham 
left, she will cook some of that for dinner, and 
when that is gone she don’t know what they will 
do. She is mending the fire when Timothy 
comes to the well for water, and seeing pieces 
of the broken coffee-pot, says, 

“How did this happen, Sally?” 

“T let it fall,” she answers, ‘“‘and I don’t care 
if I did.” 

“Why, Sally, what put you in such a humor? 
I am sorry the coffee-pot is broken, but I did 
not mean to blame you;” and he adds by way 
of lessening the disaster, ‘‘see here, I have been 
doing mischief, too,” and he exhibits a hole in 
his shirt sleeve which he had caught in a brier 
and torn. 

Sally does not speak, for she secretly believes 
that her husband does blame her, perhaps from 
the fact that she is blaming him. 

“T am afraid our Fourth of July friends will 
get wet,” says Timothy, looking up at the sky, 
and making a last effort to elicit some notice 
from Sally before he goes back to the field. 

But for the first time in her life she refuses to 
speak, and with tears brimming up in her eyes 
goes to the closet and takes from the shelf a 
bundle of old patched and darned shirts, and 
sitting down, adds patches to patches, and darns 
to darns—there are a dozen good new ones on 
the shelf, to be sure, but if they were worn out 
they would not be new—so with the tears falling 
fast she works on. There is a rap on the open 
door, and looking up she sees Mrs. Eliza Bates 
— neighbor whom she has known well ever 
since her marriage, and before, in fact. Indeed, 
they Were quite confidants at one time. But 
their intimacy has not been very great for a long 
time—Mrs. Walden has never felt that it was 
right to have any confidant but her husband— 
and it is the fault of Mrs. Bates that she is 
given to talking over much, and Mrs. Walden 





knows it. She has had, too, great worldly 
prosperity, and this has cooled the friendship 
formerly existing between them, perhaps. But 
sympathy is sweet, and when Mrs. Bates says in 
tones of real kindness, “why, my dear Sally, 
what can be the matter with you?” at the same 
time putting her arm kindly about her neck, she 
answered, crying all the time, “I am so glad 
you have come, Eliza, for I felt so lonesome and 
bad, sitting here alone.” 

“TI knewI should find you at home, and so 
while all our folks were gone to the Fourth of 
July, I thought I would come and see you, 
though you don’t never come to see me.” 

“How good you are,” replies Mrs. Walden. 
“TI suppose everybody knows they can find me 
at home of holidays, by this time,” and she hides 
her eyes in her apron. 

Mrs. Bates holds her hand very close, saying, 
“really, Sally, it’s too bad,” after which she 
makes moan without the use of words, for a 
few minutes. 

Don’t, Sally, don’t cry,” she says, at length, 
“but tell me all about it; a body must have 
some confidant—now, I tell my daughter Kate 
all my troubles—but some mothers don’t say to 
their children all they feel.” And in thus show- 
ing out her friend, Mrs. Bates was actuated by 
the kindest feelings. 

“*T suppose We all have our troubles,” sobbed 
Sally Walden, for Mrs. Bates had spoken of hers, 
and therefore she could admit her private griefs 
more freely, and Mrs. Bates joined in quickly, 
‘sto be sure, Sally, I know I have mine—now if 
you had seen what a fuss there was at our house 
this morning about going to the Fourth of July, 
you would think you were not the only persons 
in the world that need cry; I got so worried 
out that I just gave up, and said I wouldn’t go 
atall. I tell you, Sally, my life is nearly tired 
out of me in one way and another. Now Peter 
Bates is just the hardest man in the world to 
get along with, and if I did not manage and 
twist and economize every way, I could not get 
along; but I am determined that my family 
shan’t be a whit behind anybody else.” And 
here she went on to explain how she had taken 
her own dresses and made them over for Kate; 
how she had managed to make old things about 
the house look almost as well as new, and when 
at length she stopped to take breath, Mrs. Wal- 
den could not help giving some of her own 
grievances utterance; she did not want to say 
anything against Timothy, she did not intend it, 
but she did. ‘It’s too bad,” said Eliza Bates, 
‘sand though Timothy Walden is as good a man 
as ever was, and I believe means to do what is 
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right, he don’t do his part by you, and I don’t 
know as it’s any more harm to say it than think 
it, and I have thought it a good while, and I am 
not the only one. Everybody knows,” she con- 
tinued, “that you never spend money—that you 
are always at home and always at work, and 
they can’t help saying how does it happen that 
the house is never finished, and that Matty is 
not dressed as fashionably as other girls? Some- 
body must be at fault, and every one knows it 
is not you.” 

Now Mrs. Bates had thought many a time, 
and said it, too, that Sally Walden was more to 
blame than her husband—that she seemed to 
have no ambition and no pride since her mar- 
riage, but suffered all things to go at loose ends. 
But now that she sat beside her, and saw her 
thin cheek and old faded dress, and saw, too, 
the bundle of coarse patched shirts she was 
mending, her heart was softened a little more 
toward her than it had been lately, and har- 
dened proportionably against her husband, and 
for the sake of being agreeable, and as is human 
nature, under the circumstances, she could not 
forbear speaking more than she really thought, 
or more than at another time she would have 


thought. She even proposed, in the heat of her 
zeal for her friend, ‘*to give Timothy a talking 
to.” 


Many things about her own private affairs she 
put into the keeping of her friend, Sally Walden, 
such as that Peter Bates did not always give her 
money for the asking—that herself did a good 
deal of the managing that he had credit for, and 
that her daughter Kate would not now be, as 
she was, one of the very leaders of the Jackson- 
ville society, but for her special exertion. And 
here she whispered very confidentially that Dr. 
Meredith had been two or three times to see 
Kate, and that she had reason to believe it would 
be a match.- When Mrs. Walden arose to make 
some preparation about dinner, ‘don’t, dear 
Sally,” said the confidant, ‘‘I can eat anything 
that you can,'so don’t give yourself any trouble.” 

“T could not give you anything if I were dis- 
posed,” answered Mrs. Walden, “there is nothing 
but ham and potatoes about the house.” 

‘“‘No matter, I had rather talk than eat,” re- 
plied the confidant, and to ham and potatoes the 
neighbors sat down. Matty came from her 
spinning, and the boys from the field, but Mr. 
Walden did not come in to eat, he could not take 
time, as he was working hard to get some grain 
in the barn before it should rain. The neighbors 
bad not noticed till then how cloudy it was, and 
Mrs. Bates cut her visit short as soon as the 
meal was concluded, assuring Sally, by way of 





parting consolation, that she would come again 
soon, and that she would not fail to give 
Timothy ‘‘a piece of her mind.” Tears came 
to the eyes of Mrs. Walden, for vexation with 
herself was struggling with gratitude to her con- 
fidant, and the annoyance was not lessened, when 
Mrs. Bates said, pointing to the worn-out shirts, 
*T’ll declare, I would not try to mend such 
things, you lose more time than all you gain, 
and if Timothy Walden would not buy better 
shirts, he might go without any for all of me.” 

Mrs. Walden did not say, ‘“‘Timothy has a 
dozen better shirts,” but she thought it, for her 
heart was beginning to turn to its true allegiance. 
And the two boys returned back to the field, and 
Matty to her spinning work, and Mrs. Walden 
put away the dinner things with a heavy heart, 
and sat down alone, trying in vain to reconcile 
herself to herself—she could not do that, nor 
could she see a clear way before her at all; a 
feeling of bitterness and blindness, of inability 
and impossibility, kept her hands idle and drew 
her face into a frown. She did not see as she 
could do anything, and she did not know as she 
would if she could. 

As she sat so she failed to see or hear the 
flies that came humming thick and black along 
the ceiling, and the shadows that deepened and 
deepened where the sunshine had been; she did 
not see the leaves turning their grey linings out, 
nor the clouds of dust that blew up along the 
road; the tempest in her heart did not allow her 
to see the one along the sky. Suddenly a bright 
flash opened, and at the same time blinded her 
eyes, and the crash that came after it deafened 
her ears, and at the same moment made them 
sensible of voices, reproachfgl voices that she 
had never heard so distinct before. Quick she 
hurried to the door, and strained her eyes toward 
the meadow, that was divided from her now by 
the blackness of the storm; a strong wind was 
bending the tops of the trees—she could hear 
branches breaking, and the frightened cattle 
lowing as they ran hither and thither; the rain 
dashed heavily on roof and grass and dry dust; 
the eave-ducts ran over, and the wind as it came 
bent in the very walls of the house. Matty left 
her spinning and clung to her mother as the 
lightning flashed again and again, and the 
thunder rolled as though breaking its way along 
the heavens. Awe-struck and trembling stood 
the mother, her eyes still bent on the meadow. 

“Oh, they are coming,” cried Matty, “I am 
so glad;” but scarcely had she spoken the words 
when it was discovered that the children came 
alone; to the frantic inquiries, for they came 
crying as they ran, they replied that a tree 
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under which they had taken shelter was struck, 
and that their father was killed. 

«Heaven have mercy on us!” cried Mrs. Wal- 
den, her face growing white, and her limbs sink- 
ing beneath her, and her daughter and sons 
answered by sobs and cries, deepening, if it 
might be, the fear and terror of the time. 

“What is the matter, my good friends?” said 
a voice, kindly and earnestly, and a young man 
that Matilda recognized as Dr, Meredith, stood 
in their midst. The awful calamity was ex- 
plained, and the young man hastened to call the 
assistance of another neighbor who was return- 
ing like himself from the celebration at Jackson- 
ville, and with a brief word of comfort and hope 
they hurried to the field, accompanied by the 
oldest son. 5 

Ages seemed to pass in the minutes till their 
return, and when they came, the pain and the 
weight of ages seemed to stop and crush dewn 
the hearts of the mother and her children. 

Dead—they were bearing him home dead! 

“Let me die, too,” exclaimed the almost dis- 
tracted wife, throwing herself on his bosom— 
but when the doctor said there was yet hope— 
he might be only stunned and senseless, the 
struggle between hope and despair became almost 
phrenzy—never till now had she known how 
good Timothy was, and how much she loved 
him. With almost superhuman faith and energy 
the young doctor strove to subdue the last 
enemy, for he was not yet quite triumphant. 
“Oh, if he were only well—if he could only 
speak to me once more, and say I was forgiven,” 
cried the poor wife, as she rocked herself to and 
fro and moaned for her own wicked accusations, 
as she now thought them, almost as much as for 
the lost; for there is no thought so bitter as the 
memory of a wrong to the dead. In her heart 
she accused herself of being his murderer; it 
was as if heaven had taken him away to show 
her how good he was. One who went to see 
how the tree was divided by the lightning, re- 
turned carrying a pitcher of blackberries, seeing 
which the youngest boy began to cry all the 
more; ‘the was picking them for you, mother,” 
he said, ‘it was the last thing he did.” Mrs. 
Walden could not speak; everything seemed to 
show her that herself was more and more to 
blame. Suddenly there was a ery of joy—the 
dead man was alive! No enemy, even death 
itself, it seemed, could stand before the array 
of love that fought him back. Words would fail 
to describe the joy of that household when the 
husband and father was abie to say, “‘my wife 
and my children!” 

The storm swept by—the breeze came fresh 





and cool from the meadow—the clouds broke to 
pieces and scattered from the heavens, and the 
sun came out broad and bright for the setting. 
Dr. Meredith’s reputation was established, for 
all the Jacksonville people said ‘‘if he can bring 
Timothy Walden to life, what is there he can’t 
do?” and so came one and another for his medi- 
cal advice and assistance. Perhaps the faith of 
his patients had something to do. with it, but 
certain it is that great success attended him. 

As may be supposed, Mrs. Walden found it the 
easiest and most natural thing in the world to 
say, ‘Dr. Meredith”—indeed, she quite forgot 
whether the coat he used to wear was black or 
brown, and as for the two shirts, she would not 
be positive but that he had had three; and she 
was quite sure she had seen him at work in his 
mother’s garden a thousand times when other 
boys were playing. There was new light come 
into her world, and as the work and bustle of 
her life stood still while she waited at Timothy’s 
sick bed, she found time to see how many bless- 
ings she had, and how many she had neglected. 

She made no complaint of the time she was 
losing—on the contrary, she had never talked so 
cheerfully and hopefully in all her life, and it 
was perhaps as much owing to her good nursing, 
as to Dr. Meredith, that Timothy was so soon 
able to be about his work again. 

‘Now be careful, Timothy, and don’t try to 
do much,” said Mrs. Walden, as after a fort- 
night’s illness he went forth from the house. 
He looked up in astonishment—came back a step 
or two—asked her what she said—perhaps for 
the pleasure of hearing it over, and when in sub- 
stance it was repeated, he said he felt stronger 
and could walk better than he had supposed he 
could. So grateful and so loving was the look 
he bestowed on her that Sally could not help 
saying, ‘Eliza Bates give him a piece of her 
mind, indeed—she had better attend her own 
affairs, and I will tell her so if she comes here 
meddling with my husband.” And as she went 
from room to room to see what was in them, and 
what could be done with their contents, she kept 
communing with herself something in this wise. 
Here are rags enough to make a carpet, if they 
were sewed, and here are heaps and heaps of bed 
clothing—enough to last all my life, and Matty, 
poor girl, has been spinning all the summer to 
make more. I'll take the yarn I proposed to 
have made into coverlids, and have it colored 
and woven into carpets—lI will see if I can’t have 
carpets as well as Eliza Bates, and though we 
have not money to buy new furniture just now, 
we can make what we have appear better. So 
she worked on and on, and at the bottom of all 
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her work was the thought that she would show 
Mrs. Bates that she had the best husband in the 
world. 

Matty clapt her hands in glee when her mother 
told her she had concluded to make carpets and 
not coverlids of the wool she was spinning. ‘Oh, 
it will look so much better,” she said, “when 
anybody comes,” but she thought when Dr. Mere- 
dith comes. It was easy work spinning after 
that, and very soon the wool was made into yarn, 
and sent away to be colored and woven. Then 
the rags which had cumbered the house so long 
were cut and sewed and sent to the weaver’s. 
Barrels and boxes were removed to the barn, 
and some curtains for the windows were made 
of common chintz muslin, and Matty and her 
mother thonght they would look almost as well 
as bought curtains, when that they were bleached 
and ironed smoothly. At any rate, they were 
better than Mrs. Bates’—both were sure of that. 
And all the while the work was going forward, 
there was cheerfulness in the house that had 
never been there before. 

They had so much more time than they for- 
merly had, they could not understand how it was, 
for though they were getting so much done they 
were not all the time working—for now and then 
they stopt to plan and sometimes to admire what 
was completed, and yet they had never accom- 
plished so much when they had not taken time to 
speak in all the day. “If Mrs. Bates can make 
dresses for Kate out of hers, perhaps I can make 
some for you out of mine,” said Mrs. Walden to 
Matty, one day, ‘there is my wedding dress and 
my old black silk and my white dress, and one or 
two ginghams and calicoes, I believe, in the old 
chest up stsirs, and I shall never wear them 
again.” The chest was accordingly opened and the 
dresses examined—the white one was bleached, 
and with the addition of a yard or two of new 
cloth made Matty the prettiest dress she had ever 
worn—the silk, which had been an ample pattern 
in its time, proved all sufficient; the calicoes 
were made to assume new fashions, and Matty 
was dressed like other girls. 

“There, Sally, you have been doing so much 
lately you deserve some pay for it,” said Timothy, 
as he threw a neat parcel into the lap of his wife 
one evening when he returned from Jacksonville. 
It was a new dress, the first one she had had for 
a long time, and when she laid it in the closet 
she stopt to wipe her eyes, and having done so, 
she removed the old coarse shirts—they were 
not fit to wash windows with, she said, and she 
guessed her husband could afford to wear as 
good a shirt as Mr. Bates. 


‘*No, Sally,” said Mr. Walden, ‘‘I must wear ; 





the old ones a little while longer till we get the 
doctor’s bill paid.” And he untied his purse and 
began counting the money he had already saved 
for the purpose mentioned. 

“If it were not for that debt,” said Matty, 
archly, “we might have got the house plastered, 
might we not, father?” She blushed and lowered 
her voice, for the doctor was already at the door. 

“We were just talking of you,” said Mr. 
Walden, ‘and perhaps I may as well ask now 
as any time what I am to give you for your ser- 
vices to me?” 

“Not a cent,” said Dr. Meredith, ‘my little 
service was nothing compared to the great ser- 
vice you have done me, for it was through you 
that I obtained the confidence of all the Jackson- 
ville people.” 

‘“‘What a nice young man he is,” whispered 
Mrs. Walden to her husband, when the young 
people had walked apart, and she added, “‘if he 
is in love with Katy Bates I don’t see what he 
comes here for.” 

Mr. Walden smiled, and said he would see 
about the plastering the next day. 

“Now, boys,” he continued, ‘if you are a 
mind to help, I’ll pay you the same that I would 
my other hands.” Of course they were delighted, 
and when the house was plastered, half the 
money had still been saved, for to give it to the 
children seemed the same thing. 

Is it not beautiful!” exclaimed Matty, when 
the walls were finished and the curtains hung up 
and the carpets laid down—‘‘why I never saw 
such a change with so little money.” 

‘I wonder if Mrs. Bates’ house looks any 
better?” replied Mrs. Walden, as she walked 
from one room to the other, not knowing which 
to admire the most. 

“‘Mother and Matty have made the house s0 
nice,” said the boys, “‘we must see if we can’t 
improve the yard a little.” So they trimmed 
up the rose-bushes and swept off the grass and 
white-washed the fence, and the more they did 
the more they found they were capable of doing, 
and that a little will was better than a good deal 
of money. They even began to believe they 
could, the next year, make as good a garden as 
anybody. 

“To be sure you can,” said their mother, 
‘but some how or other we get along with the 
table much better than we used to——” 

But the ‘‘some how or other” was that she 
herself made the most of what she had; and 
when she had flour and lard and sugar and fruit 
it was easy to make short-cakes and pies, and 
cakes too. When she had nice butter and milk, 
and sometimes eggs—not so many as she would 
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like—another year she must try to raise more 
poultry—she did not complain, however—the 
potatoes were excellent—the apples had never 
been finer, and she could exchange her extra 
butter for such articles at the grocery as they 
had not at home—and she always finished her 
congratulations by saying while they were all 
alive and well they must not complain, for she 
never forgot the terrible day that Timothy was 
brought home dead. Neither could she quite 
forgive Mrs. Bates, she often said she was sure 
she wished her well, and that she would not lay 
a straw in her way—but when Timothy got a 
new coat and hat she hoped Mrs. Bates would 
see them. Three months were gone since Mrs. 
Bates had made the proposal of giving Timothy 
a piece of her mind, and still that malicious 
work had not been performed. 

‘Suppose we give her an opportunity by in- 
viting her here to supper,” said Mrs. Walden. 

Matty warmly seconded the plan, and a day 
was at once fixed. Such a busy time there had 
never been seen at Mrs. Walden’s as the supper 
induced. The house was set in complete order— 
the nicest coverlids were spread on the beds, and 


the frilled pillow-cases brought from the closets 
—a half dozen new chairs were bought—the silver 
} was scoured, and the nice china set in the nicest 
order. Mr. Walden was to wear his new clothes, 
and Mrs. Walden the new dress; the boys were 
to make special preparation, and Matty was to 
wear her white dress. 

Cakes were made, and custards, and a variety 
of delicacies I need not enumerate prepared for 
Katy Bates and her mother in the most excellent 
style; and as a crowning triumph Dr. Meredith 
was invited. 

‘It is all admirable,” he said, when he was 
told why the supper was made, for since the 
Fourth of July he had been very intimate at 
Mrs. Walden’s, ‘‘but I have an amendment to 
suggest, which is that my mother and the parson 
shall be invited.” 

I need scarcely say that Mrs. Bates, notwith- 
standing the charming occasion offered her, never 
gave Timothy a piece of her mind. Training day 
in Jacksonville saw the completion of the third 
story of the North American Hotel, and brighter 
even than the new sign, shone, upon that occa- 





sion, the faces of Dr. Meredith and his bride. 
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Great works of one who reigns supreme o’er all! 
In gazing on your majesty and might, 
I think of Him who made you, at whose call 
Earth, sea and Heaven were formed, darkness and 
light. 
In early Spring upon your beauty bright 
I wondering look ; and in gay Summer-time 
I lay beneath your shade, while fancy’s light 
Carries my spirit onward to the brine, 
Where stout hearts on you tread, and white sails 
o’er you shine. 


And I do love when Autamn-time draws near 
To rove beneath you, as in childhood’s hours, 
Gathering your fruits to every school boy dear, 
The walnut and the hickory; while pale flowers 
Look sadly up to Heaven from sheltered bowers; 
The last sweet gems of Summer at whose breath 
They joyful woke ’mid sunny gleams and showers, 
Now meekly do they meet the reaper Death— 
And sweetly through the air floats their last dying 
breath! 


I listen to the blue-bird’s plaintive note, 

As o’er your heads he to the Southward flies, 
Pouring in sorrow from his little throat 

His sad farewells; for here “neath sunny skies 


He watch’d his unfledged brood, and ere did rise 
Over the Eastern wave Sol’s glorious rays, 

His ne’er missed morning song I learned to prize; 
Oh, did I share your heart, bright bird, my lays 
Might too resound to His the great Creator’s praise. 


And oh, ye forests, oft in Winter-time 
I gaze upon your branches white with snow, 
Through which a ray of light doth often shine, 
As if to tell the unlife-like bark below, 
Thére comes a time when you again shall glow 
’Neath cloudless skies, and round you sweetly 
bright 
The fairest flowers of Summer-ttme shall blow, 
And Nature wake again to life and light, 
And happy birds sing corols blithe and bright. 


And ye shall stand in might and majesty 
Long after I my mortal course have run; 
And with your tall heads tow’ring to the sky, 
Through countless years first greet the rising sun. 
By your strong aid great battles shall be won, 
And borne by you man cross the ocean’s foam, 
And while upon this earth looks down the sun 





Ever in majesty abroad, at home, 
Your stately forms shall rise, your swift keels 
proudly roam 





“I WOULD NOT FORGET THEE.” 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


I wovxp not forget thee—thine image still lingers, 
And blesses my heart in its desolate hours; 
Like an orison breathed in the calm hush of evening, 
And like dew that refreshes the withering flowers. 
’Tis long since the dreams of that old time enthralled 
us— 
’Tis long since I worshipped, when thou wert my 
shrine— 
But mem’ry still wafts on her pinions so gentle, 
Those moments of bliss when I first called thee 
mine. 


I would not forget thee—tho’ time has now numbered 
Long, long, weary hours since fate doomed us 


part, 
It can never destroy the sweet fancies we cherished, 





Nor efface the loved image I wear in my heart. 
So sweet and so holy the spell that was woven, 

So radiantly bright the dream round us cast, 
That now, even now, I would not awaken, 

Although its soft transports are over and past. 


I would not forget thee—no, no, there are moments 
When I look to the past with a feeling of pride, 
And think that a being so gifted and lovely, 
Once dwelt in my heart as my own spirit-bride. 
And though through this wide world our paths are 
divided, 
Perchance on the shores of Eternity’s sea, 
Our spirits will meet in the joy of that morning, 
When the mourner goes home, and the captive is 
free! 





SONG. 


BY MES. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Tar chain which links my soul to thine, 
I sometimes fear may be less bright, 
Thet sorrow yet may dim the shrine 
On which my soul has cast its light. 


Whene’er thou art, or seemest cold, 
My bosom saddens with a fear, 

That love so easily controlled, 
May perish when it is most dear. 


I know not why such thoughts should come, 
To frighten thus my brief repose, 

As humming-birds that cease to roain, 
Find shelter in the fragrant rose, 





And slumbering in its blushing core, 
Content with all the sweetness there, 

Forget the blossoms that before 
Tempted their wings to try the air— 


My spirit-bird has found her rest, 
And in the shelter of thy love, 

All timidly she builds her nest, 
Without a thought or wish to rove. 


She leaves it to less happy things, 

To seek all flowers that brave the sun; 
She is content to fold her wings, 

And gather honey but from one. 


Orr nme errr 


SONNET. 


FROM PETRARCH. 


A TENDER paleness, stealing o’er her cheek, 
Veiled her sweet smile as ’twere a passing cloud 
And such pure dignity of love avow’d, 

That in my eyes my full soul strove to speak. 

Then knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Communion hold in Heaven; e’en so to me 
That > compassion which none else could see 


Beam’d lovely, to my heart alone address’d. 
Each grace angelic, each meek glance humane, 
That love e’er taught his fairest votaries, 
Were to that look ungentle, cold disdain. 
Casting with sadness on the earth her eyes, 
In silence to my thought she seem’d to say, 
“Who calls my faithful friend so far away?” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE COTTAGE AND THE CASTLE, 


Tue dawn came on with clouds. A few teams 
rattled along the country road—the smoke curled 
white and dense from the chimnies of the distant 
cottages—but the home of old Miles Goldfinch 
wore a deserted look. The garden had been 
neglected of late, and the marigolds strove to 
put a cheerful face upon the matter—notwith- 
standing they were quite crowded down by weeds 
of noxious quality and homely show. Soon, how- 
ever, appeared some signs of life within. The 
front door was opened, and a bright-looking, 
curly-pated boy appeared, and sitting on the big, 
polished stone in his night-gown, began vora- 
ciously masticating a huge piece of brown crust, 
thus staying his appetite till breakfast time. 
Pretty soon a sturdy, farmer man went toward 
the well with his bucket, and lustily swung the 
cool, refreshing beverage from the black depths 
below. Window after window was thrown up, so 
that the sun just struggling through the clouds, 
sent a solitary spy to reconnoitre within. There 
was not much to be seen save the quaint, wide, 
homely old brick hearth—and the straight-backed 
chairs ranged each side of the room—a long pine 
table in the centre—a little, yellow-washed, 
wooden settle in one corner—and now and then 
bending over the crackling fire, a smart-looking 
Woman, clasping a large baby to her bosom, thus 
attending to more occupations than one. 

As her husband came in, she superintended 
filling the kettle—and then sat down with a 
good-humored smile to welcome two more little 
ones who ran in, fresh from sleep, slapping each 
other with great, good humor, and screaming 
their mirth aloud. 

“Hush! you'll wake grandpa,” cried the 
mother, smiling and frowning. 

“Grandpa’s awake—I been in there,” lisped 
the elder, “and here he is now.” 

‘ At that moment an aged man appeared, lean- 
ing on a staff. His silver hair—his weak and 
tremulous gait, his shaking hand bespoke his 
great infirmities, and yet the settled sorrow of 
Vou. XXVIL—8 





that face alone threw a chill over the warmest 
heart, so palpable was it, that even children 
could read his suffering, and were silent in his 
presence. ©n he came, tottering and pausing, 
looking about with the air of a wearied, suffering 
spirit, then slowly advancing to the great arm- 
chair, he sat as slowly down, and essayed to 
smile a mournful smile at the children who 
crowded silently about his knees. 

““Where is Jimmy?” he asked, tremulously. 

‘Here he is—and—what Aave you got my son, 
a letter? It’s too early for the postman.” 

“I found it under the window, where I planted 
my strawberries,” cried the young and hand- 
some rogue, swallowing his last mouthful with a 
tremendous effort—‘‘somebody must have threw 
it there; see, it’s all wet.” 

The old man’s son took the letter from the 
hand of his boy, and cast a meaning glance 
toward his wife as he read the direction. “‘ From 
Ruthy,” he involuntarily exclaimed. 

‘‘What—eh? Ruthy did you say?” cried the 
old father, “‘poor girl—once I had two—there 
she used to sit,” he continued, pointing on one 
side of his knee, ‘“‘and there sat Ruthy. How 
bright it always seemed when they were here— 
and both had their pretty arms about the neck 
of their old father, now she’s gone—and they’ve 
gone—both of them; the house looks like a tomb 
now, it does,” he put up his shaking finger to 
wipe a tear from his furrowed cheek—‘‘come, 
boy, what is it? what does Ruthy say?” 

Meanwhile the wife of John Goldfinch had 
sprung to her feet, frightened at the sudden 
rigid look and immovable attitude of her hus 
band. . 

She could not find voice to speak, before 
he with a gesture of despair threw the letter at 
his wife and rushed from the house. The chil- 
dren gazed on all this with a strong inclination 
to cry; for with their instinctive penetration 
they knew trouble had come. The wife and 
mother read with an anxious countenance that 
grew ashy pale before she had done, the follow- 
ing; while the old man, unconscious of trouble, 
smiled and looked in the fire. 
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“Dear Faruer—You will never see me again 
—but Rose is revenged. Farewell, and pray for 
me. Bless me, my father, for I have brought 
the cold, deceiving heart to judgment. 

“Brornuers—What you with strong hands 
and burning souls could not accomplish, a weak 
woman’s will has done. You will see the minions 
of the great and guilty flocking about your door, 
demanding Ruth Goldfinch. Tell them she has 
fled to a distant land—and if they call her the 
child-stealer—point to the river—speak of my 
poor injured sister’s honor—ask them who stole 
that! and health, life and peace away from a 
guileless family, and planted shame and grief in 
an old man’s path, God be with you all, 

Ruta Gouprincg.” 


**What has she done?” asked the wife, who 
had striven in vain to draw her husband to a 
seat in the little chamber whither he had be- 
taken himself, and talk calmly before they dis- 
closed an g to the old man. 

**Heaven knows!” he cried, with a groan of 
despair—‘“‘hark! what noise is that?” 

They flew down the stairs. Three men in 
police uniform had made their way into the 
kitchen, and stood there, confronted by the old 
man, who had raised himself to his utmost 
height, and with blaring eyes and gestures of 
defiance shouted hoarsely, ‘Away! hounds— 
away! or the old man will tear ye in pieces. 
What! dare ye—dare ye come with this language 
to my very hearth? My child, my innocent child, 
a thief and a murderer—God, God of heaven— 
if I go mad look to your lives!” 

John sprang forward and held his father’s 
hands—“I pray you, father, father, only hear 
me,” but the old man, no longer weak, threw 
him aside as if hé were a child. 

“Hear,” he shouted, ‘‘yes, hear! they accuse 
Ruth, our innocent Ruth, my noble girl, they 
accuse her of murder—by heaven! my heart has 
bled over one foul transgression—but let them 
breathe the word again, and I will see blood—I 
will ¢asée it, villains! Where is the letter, John— 
give me the letter; you said it was from Ruth.” 

‘Father, father,” groaned the young man, in 
such excess of agony, that the veteran’s uplifted 
arm sank to his side, and he gazed with vague, 
wondering looks, mechanically repeating, ‘the 
letter, my son—the letter.” 

But John sat motionless, his face buried in his 
hands. His wife sank weeping also at his feet— 
and the poor children standing outside the door, 
whither they had retreated, sobbed as if their 
little hearts were broken. 


The old man looked on for another moment, : 





he seemed bewildered, “‘John, John, my son,” 
he asked, in a mild and faltering voice, “John, 
has—has anything happened? Rose—has—has 
she come back, my son? Ruth—are they both 
here? then let us return thanks;” and kneeling 
down the shattered mind poured forth fragments 
of prayer and old petitions; he was no longer 
sane—his mind was gone—and forever. 





“Oh! she is dying, poor, dear creature—poor, 
dear creature—and J because I did not stay—] 
shall lose my place—and the baby, the dear, in- 
nocent little thing that never did harm, dead and 
gone—and Ruth, that awful, crazy girl, gone 
too—oh, dear, dear, if this isn’t too awful—too 
awful—what shall I do?” and poor Ware, almost 
crazy, rushed frantically from end to end of the 
room, next to where her lady was lying in a 
fainting fit—then ran from corner to corner, and 
finally stopped before the five or six physicians 
who were in attendance upon the unhappy Lady 
Walden. 

The baronet had not been seen since morning. 
He had early received the note that Ruth had 
written the preceding night, and hastily read it 
amid shrieks, groans and confusion of the direst 
kind. And thus it ran: 


“BaRonET OF WALDENWOLD — Cold-hearted 
wretch—look for your child where your base 
designs—your cruel desertion drove my unfor- 
tunate sister. Look where the river runs strong 
and rapid—look for both her and I where you 
will find neither. RutH Goxprincs.” 


He crumpled the letter up in his hand vio 
lently, muttering between his teeth, ‘‘I knew 
the devil was in her, I saw it in her eye. Maé- 
man that I was, why did I provoke my fate’— 
my child—devil!—oh! fiend, look to your mis 
tress,” he said, more calmly, as he observed one 
of the upper servants regarding him with fixel 
and horrified aspect; ‘I am going for the police, 
and send to Lady Walden’s, my mother, tell them 
to keep the boy by all means.” 

4ll day and all night they searched—and for 
many days and nights—but no tidings of either 
Ruth or the child—almost every road was 
guarded, but nobody had been by, except, the 


toll-keeper said, very early in the morning | 


miserable little, old wretch, who begged her 
way, somewhere before daylight it was. 

Lady Walden for many a long month never 
left her sick chamber. It was rumored that all 
that time she had been delirious, but that now, 
with a slow step and white cheek that smote the 


baronet to the heart to look upon, she moved 
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wearily about her beautiful home. That in a 
large box by her bed she kept all the little 
dresses, all the little toys of her lost darling, and 
every morning drew them forth with caressing 
fingers and a breaking heart. It was very sad 
to see her thus—and the baronet, too, grown so 
moody and miserable—even the very servants 
caught the melancholy of the house, and every 
body said it looked like the place of doom, The 
baronet indeed seemed suddenly to grow prema- 
turely aged—his hair began to turn white, which 
would have been very remarkable in so young a 
man, if there had not been his great trouble to 
account for it. The only creature who seemed 
alive to life and joy was the young Lord Henry— 
but though Lady Walden loved her boy, still the 
memory of the dear lost child took from her the 
comfort of enjoying his society, and although she 
applied herself diligently to his education, her 
wan face told that her heart was with the dead. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A TREASURE FOUND. 

“Wuart is it, mate?” asked the stout, burly 
captain of the famous “‘ Manchester Sisters,” as 
the former kept scrutinizing some object afar off 
through the old grey ship’s spy-glass. 

“Indeed, sir, it does seem like a small boat 
without a soul in her, but a right nice little 
thing, and I warrant you worth saving.” 

It was a clean, jaunty-looking schooner, quite 
new, and a very picturesque thing on the deep, 
dark blue of the ocean—the vessel commanded 
by Captain Counters, and he had been heard to 
boast, often, that he would not exchange the 
“Manchester Sisters,” no, not for any big craft 
that sailed the salt pond. Evening was wearing 
when the tidy mate descried, or thought he de- 
seried “suthing flotin,” as he expressed him- 
self, and sure enough before fifteen minutes had 
elapsed it shaped itself out of the mist, rocking 
and rolling, drifting at the mercy of the winds; 
and occasionally as it came near, a faint moan 
could be heard. 

“There’s suthing alive in that there,” said the 
mate, and hardly sooner had he spoken than the 
schooner’s ‘cockle-shell was let down, and men 
stationed to pull in the caft. 

“A baby! by all that’s gracious, and alive 
too,” shouted one of the men: ‘‘poor thing! she’s 
a’most cried herself to death, judging by the 
eyes.” ; 

Slowly and carefully it was gathered up and 
soon laid in the mate’s arms, who held it as if 
it was a piece of pasteboard. 

“Dang it, I can’t help it, sir,” exclaimed 





weather-beaten tar, dashing the tears from his 
eyes; why he should have so said was incompre- 
hensible, for nobody had spoken to or observed 
him until he added, ‘‘Dang it, it’s just like her.” 

“Just like who?” asked the captain, who had 
not quite recovered from his blank amazement 
on receiving this acquisition to his crew. 

‘“‘The last one, sir; had seven, and all of ’em 
dead—seven fine girls—and she looks like the 
last one,” 

A queer thought came into the captain’s head; 
he was not very fond of children. “Look here, 
Trevor,” he said, “if you’ll take the child and 
take good care of it, I’ll excuse you from duty 
till we get home—then if you like you can keep 
it. No doubt all that belong to it have gone to 
the bottom; it had rich ones, anyhow, whoever 
they were, for look at that dress—my creation! 
but it must have cost! Gold pins too, or what 
d’ye eall em’s—see, that’s to pay you for your 
trouble, you shall have them all, Trevor;” and 
as if -he had done a very magnanimous thing in 
giving away what was not his own, the captain 
motioned to Trevor to take it, which he very 
tenderly did with a tear still standing in his eye. 
It seemed utterly exhausted—but the humane 
care of the sailors in supplying it with weak 
water and wine, and feeding it as it grew stronger 
with biscuit dipped in a solution called tea, soon 
revived the little stranger. It shared Jack’s 
rude bunk—it slept in his arms, and learned to 
smile at and cry for him. He even taught it to 
walk, and strengthened its little limbs with ablu- 
tions of salt water—so that through lack of that 
tenderness with which the wealthy enervate their 
offspring, it grew surprisingly—and the slight 
tan of sun and wind did not render it a whit 
less beautiful. The rough sailor even learned to 
make it clothes; and a few of the captain’s shirts 
were converted into nice dresses for the daintily 
born babe. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JACK TREVOR’S HOME. 


Straight into the little parlor whose tiny shelf 
shone with glittering sea-moss and bits of pearl, 
whose empty fire-place was garnished all over 
with huge conk-shells, and upon whose neat little 
table in the centre stood a miniature ‘‘navy 
ship,” the work of Jack Trevor’s own hands, into 
that very parlor one sunny, summer’s afternoon 
Jack Trevor burst, as soon as he could disengage 
himself from the coach, with his young prize in 
his arms, rejoicing in a large blue bonnet and 
bright red dress which the honest tar had boughi 
for the child. 
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‘«Mercy on me, Jack,” exclaimed his delicate 
wife, recoiling a pace or two, “where did you 
get that—that baby?” This was after she had 
rushed wildly into his arms and almost smothered 
the little one in kissing him—but baby by this 
time was accustomed to rude handling. 

“Now where do you think?” asked Jack, 
attempting a droll look, which sat in comic 
grandeur on his queer little face. 

“I’m sure, Jack—what should I think—I— 
I’m sure—whose is it?” 

Yours,” exclaimed the sailor, as bounce went 
the baby into her lap; and before she had quite 
time to scream out, she had felt the pressure of 
the dear, velvet cheek—and whosever it might 
originally have been she cared not, but held it to 
her bosom and wept. 

*‘Now that’s putty,” said Jack, with some- 
thing like a smile distorting his features, while 
the tears came rolling from his eyes—‘that’s 
fine! guess I’ll bring you another present soon. 
You needn’t hug it so powerful, nobody ‘Il take 
it from you—found it out at sea in a boat—rela- 
tions all dead and drowned—handsome dress and 
gold thingumgigs—guess they was desperately 
rich, anyhow; poor baby, poor baby, ain’t you 
glad you’ve got a mother anyhow?” 

‘‘And did you really find it, Jack, out at 
sea? poor, dear thing; only to think—was it a 
wreck?” 

‘Well, I should reckon it was suthin o’ that 
kind,” answered the tar, gazing admiringly on 
the natural manner in which Mrs. Trevor ‘‘took 
to” the babe—‘but ain’t you got any news? 
How’s old Salem prospered since I’ve been gone? 
Ah! ha! Susy, there you are, my darling,” and 
a pretty rosy face was held temptingly up, and 
as any gallant sailor would have done, Jack 
kissed it. 

‘*T didn’t expect you so soon, uncle,” said his 
little niece, very much astonished just that mo- 
ment at beholding the baby—‘‘why, where did 
you get that?” 

‘Only think, my dear, he found it; found it 
out at sea,” cried Mrs. Trevor, almost breathless 
with delight, ‘‘ain’t there something about her, 
now, that looks like little Marie?” she added, 
almost ready to cry again—‘“‘looek, it’s trying to 
get on the floor—la! I thought it was such a 
little thing it couldn’t walk—there! do see 
now.” 

Thus saying, she watched in great triumph 
while the babe steadily moved toward Jack, and 
held up its chubby arms to be taken. 

“There’s arms for you,”’ cried Jack, lingering, 
although Susy repeatedly said that dinner was 
ready, ‘‘there’s arms for you—there’s legs— 





there’s the tetotalest, cunningest little feet—and 
if its face ain’t a beauty, what is a beauty? Only 
you look at that hair,” and he twined a slight, 
glossy lock about his thick forefinger—* only see 
them great eyes, bless ’em, look at them dimples, 
and them, Lor’ bless us, ain’t her cheeks like the 
red streaks on an apple? Ain’t she a prize, hey— 
ain’t she a handsome one? I don’t believe there’s 
® baby in the United States can beat her,” saying 
which, holding her over his shoulder, he went out 
to dinner. 

The babe, whom they named Marie, throve 
wonderfully. All the good wife’s care was for 
her; and it seemed as if Providence had sent the 
child to lay hold of her heart ere sorer, deeper 
trouble came to her humble but happy hearth. 
For before Jack went his next voyage, which was 
to be his last, he said, pretty Susy also went 
over the seas to become the wife of a missionary, 
and from that last voyage Jack never returned. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SLOP-SHOP CLERK. 

“Tru tell you what, ma’am, you may think 
yourself well off to get that price—why we only 
give ordinary-looking people—my good woman,” 
said the coarse clerk, leaning over the counter, 
and peering under the neat, little black bonnet 
with a look that sickened the heart of his lis- 
tener, “we only give ordinary-looking people 
one and sixpence—but our genteel and pretty 
customers, my dear, if they suit us, as no doubt 
you would, we give two and sixpence; a marked 
difference, you see.” 

The woman, who was young and withal good- 
looking, was so thoroughly heart sick and wearied 
that she could have borne anything but marked 
insult, taken any price for the work which laid 
neatly folded on the counter. She hardly heard 
the conclusion of the clerk’s speech, but drawing 
a beautiful child closely to her side, and leaning 
against a post affixed to the counter, she said 
faintly, ‘Give me what you think proper for the 
shirts—I did my best—put two rows of stitching 
in each plait and ironed them very smoothly— 
and if you'll be kind enough to give me the pay 
for these——” 

‘Bless us, madam! we make it a point never 
to pay—never, on no account, till the whole batch 
is done—I think you took twelve. But I'll tell 
you what it is,” he added, impudently laying his 
hand where it touched hers, and brought the 
plood tingling to her cheek, though she would not 
appear to notice the indignity, ‘you shall have 
the change. It’s a particular favor, you know— 
you know it’s what we don’t often do, only where 
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we—where we—hem—take a—that is, where 
our customers particularly please us,” he added, 
in an altered tone, suddenly abashed by a look 
from under the little black bonnet, from which 
the veil was hastily drawn. 

“Ain’t she a handsome one though?” he asked 
himself, straining his eyes after her retreating 
figure; ‘‘must be a widow—one child—poor, re- 
duced and so forth. Hold up the prices awhile, 
come down through hard times, and she can’t 
stand it long, ha, ha, we’ll give her a penny per 
sheet and the cotton to find, Stewart prices,” he 
added, rubbing his hands; ‘starvation prices, 
that’s how we come it over the good-looking ones, 
and so—and 80 they, they’re willing to eat their 
pride at last—hang it, they deserve to come down, 
why don’t they behave themselves? What do they 
look a fellow out of his senses for if he says a 
pretty thing? Mighty high, now it’s just laugh- 
able to see them sport their lofty looks—but 
hunger ’ll bring ’em up, especially them that has 
children, they either come to terms or die slap 
off, leaving their handsome babies to starve or 
be brought up by the city. J oan find many a 
one on the street, though, that scorned to be 
spoken to by me years ago—ha, ha, slop-work 
is the general leveller—slop-work makes brisk 
business for the city-fathers, it’s the grand sewer 
of the nineteenth century, it empties all the trash 
down,” saying which with a grin, he resumed his 
chalk and marked a skeleton figure on the stout 
blue cloth before him, destined to take in some 
unsuspicious son of Neptune, perchance to be 
wet with salter brine than that of the wide, 
cheerless ocean. 

Grasping her little Marie tightly by the hand, 
the sailor’s widow walked shyly but hurriedly 
through the great city. First she called at a 
baker’s and bought two large loaves; and though 
the child asked it not, a penny’s worth of sweet 
cakes; and then turning into a dismally narrow 
and dirty street, stopped before one of its old 
houses, and timidly moved through a group of 
coarse Irishmen into the entry, up, up, up four 
long flights of creaking stairs, into a back cham- 
ber neat and clean, but scantily furnished. There 
she proceeded to take off Marie’s tidy little bon- 
net of black, her dress of threadbare silk, her 
little polished gaiters, and substituted a plain 
cotton apron and worn shoes. Then she went 
through the same form with herself, talking and 
smiling to the little Marie in an absent kind of 
way, while every few moments she wiped the 
tears from her eyes. 

Whatever the old room was, the child made it 
seem beautiful. She was a lovely creature with 
her milk-white forehead and great, soft blue 





eyes, filled to the brim with love. Her hair hung 
like skeins of gold just rippling with a slight curl 
over the fair, rosy cheeks and dimpled shoulders. 
Each time the widow looked at her a new light 
came over her care-worn face, though in a mo- 
ment the great burden of unspoken sorrow re- 
sumed its old resting-place. 

The child prattled about, a little while, after 
the scanty tea had been served, while the widow 
taking from the closet a heavy bundle, unrolled 
it and sorted out the several parts of a linen 
shirt: and still at ever everything she did the 
tears fell heavily. After the child laid its head 
upon the pillow dreaming happy dreams, the 
poor woman threw by her work and sobbed 
aloud, ‘It’s almost gone,” she said, in broken 
accents, ‘‘the money Jack left is. almost gone, 
and I’m going too; I feel it here, in my heart, 
I’m going very fast, and what will become of 
her? She’s such a pretty creature,” she mur- 
mured, looking at the sleeping cherub, ‘that 
somebody will be kind to her for her beauty’s 
sake—but how will it be when she has grown to 
womanhood?” 

“It may not be so bad with me,” she added, 
after a long pause, pressing her hand to her 
heart, ‘“‘but this burning fever—this beating 
pulse—this hollow cough—these deathly feelings 
at night when I spring from my sleep with the 
damp, cold sweat on my forehead—oh, God! in 
mercy hear my prayer! If I am to die, Father 
in heaven, in mercy,provide a home for my inno- 
cent darling before I go.” 

Again she resumed, 

“How cruel it was in him to taunt me so! 
cruel, cruel to give us toilsome work of pain and 
labor; to make us sit from day’s dawn till the 
night, and give us scarcely enough to buy bread 
for our children; and then insult us because the 
Land that protected us once lies in the cold 
grave, and we have none to care for us.” 

God help you all, widows, in great and har- 
dened cities! If you are strangers in a strange 
land, few indeed will come to your hearth where 
the brands of human love are turned into grey 
white ashes, and hope cowers like a starved men- 
dicant counting the rents in his tattered gar- 
ments. Many a time must the spirits sink like 
lead, cold, heavy and palpable; and the chill of the 
heart’s fever, seldom succeeded by a glow, alas! 
freeze up even love itself. Through a thousand 
channels the bitterness of the unfeeling world 
will flow in, and quench, if it can, even the 
desire of honesty; so that life must be hereafter 
but a living death—and death a hideous tor- 
mentor that points only to unending gloom. But 
however much the glitter of gold may shut out 
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eternity to the cold, unfeeling eye of wealth, 
there is a time of reckoning coming to all men— 
look to it ye who traffic in human souls! 





CHAPTER IX. 
CARE AND LABOR. 


Day after day the widow toiled, but her 
strength failed her rapidly. She was soon 
obliged to take in coarser work, of flannel and 
cotton texture: and no longer able to carry 
them home herself, a poor neighbor, a rough 
but kindly-hearted girl, volunteered to go for 
her, and also to do any little favor in the way 
of errands, taking care of Marie, or whatever 
the sickly woman could not herself attend to. 

“For I’m sure she’s a nice, decent body,” she 
exclaimed to her mother, on coming one day 
from Mrs. Trevor’s little room, ‘she’s a nice, 
decent, and a clever one too, I know. It makes 
my heart ache, it does, to see her look so healthy- 
like—her cheeks redder than mine—redder even 
than Miss Mitten’s, the milliner’s who puts paint 
on and no mistake—and yet she can’t hardly 
ever walk acrost the floor. If she only had a 
husband to earn what little pa does, and even 
we. altogether can but just make out, and me 
braiding straw and you making duck trousers,” 
she added, in a parenthesis, “though to be sure 
‘we might more than make the pot boil if pa 
didn’t drink—but poor soul there she sits, meek 
and quiet as a lamb, and never complains, and I 
know blessed well she must be hungry often 
enough, because when I carried in that soup 
yesterday her eyes sparkled up—my! as if she 
hadn’t had anything to eat for a month.” 

Seeing the man come by with huckleberries, 
the good girl snatched up a sixpence she had 
been saving in the corner of her drawer fora 
week, toward buying a new comb, and laid it out 
in berries for the sailor’s widow and her little 
charge. After delicately presenting them, she 
noticed that Marie had been crying bitterly; 
that her eyes were red, and her little bosom 
heaved with hardly repressed sobs. 

“Poor thing,” said the widow, glancing up 
from her work with blazing cheeks, and eyes 
that almost burnt one to look at, “poor thing, 
she has been begging so hard to go out, and I 
daren’t let her without me, for you know what 
the children are in this neighborhood, it sickens 
me to hear their oaths, and I would rather die 
than expose her to such dreadful things.” 

“What'll she do after ——?” began the girl, 
but suddenly she hethought herself of her blunt- 
ness, and left her speech unfinished. 

“After I am gone you would say,” answered 





the widow, looking up calmly, ‘‘somehow I don’t 
seem to fear for her then. It appears to me as 
if God would stretch forth his arm,” she added, 
with solemn emphasis, ‘and take her under His 
protection. It looks as clear as sunlight,” she 
went on talking to herself, ‘“‘for all her great 
beanty, her utter helplessness, and her being a 
girl, I don’t seem to have the least fear. Ever 
since that night I prayed to God I have been at 
rest. What will happen, or how it will happen 
I don’t know, and I scarcely think of it. And 
when the time comes—though it will be hard to 
leave her—yet 


‘Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.’” 


“Well, IJ never!” exclaimed poor Sally, vehe- 
mently blowing her nose and rubbing her eyes 
violently, “chow you can talk of dying so, and 
never feel frightened nor nothing—well, there! I 
couldn’t feel so to my dying day.” 


“Tt’s because I’m a Christian, Sally, and true 


Christians never fear death, because it’s the 
opening of a new life to them, and not the cold 
grave they look at. They feel as sure of waking 
with a new body, and new powers, as you feel 
of seeing the dawn of another day, or perhaps I 
should say, as little dread that they shall not 
wake up in eternity.” 

“«Tt’s past my comperhension,”’ said Sally, with 
another gruff demonstration of feeling—‘ but I 
was going to say, Miss Trevor, that if you wanted 
any work carried home, I’ve done up my ironing, 
and I'll go for you now; and if that fellow gives 
me any more imperence about my cheeks or 
eyes, I'll slap him right in the face, that I will.” 

“Then I shouldn’t get any more work,” said 
the widow, with a faint smile. 

“No more you wouldn’t,” replied the girl, 
softly, ‘‘but can’t a body show that she ain’t to 
be put upon? Impudent puppies, they think, 
some of them ninnybobs do, that because a girl 
ain’t rich, or educated, or such things, that she 
ain’t got proper self-respect. Only let ’em try 
to give any more insulting speeches, and I’ll get 
my Jo, if he hasn’t waited on me more in 4 
month, to jest go there and give him the best 
horsewhipping he ever had—and he’s had more 
than one, J’ll be bound.” 

Saying this, she left the room to run opposite 
and fetch her bonnet—then as she held the roll 
of work in her arm, a sudden thought seemed to 
strike her. 

“It’s real pleasant,” she exclaimed, lingering 
at the door, “maybe you wouldn’t trust her with 
me, but I won’t let go her hand onc’t; and she 
looks so pale.” 
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This she said pointing to Marie, in whose eyes, 
as they were raised with an anxious, inquiring 
gaze to the face of the widow, a gleam of light 
had been kindled. 

“Pll bring her back as careful—as careful— 
as—as gold, if you'll let her, and I’ll dress her, 
she looks nice enough—only a bonnet—may 
she?” 

To this the widow assented, pointing to the 
closet where the child’s better clothes—though 
sadly worn at the best—were kept, and Sally 
proceeded with great alacrity to put them on. 

Tucking the yellow ringlets very carefully 
within the faded bonnet, the widow gave many 
a charge to Sally, and kissing her darling, sent 
her, for the first time, out of her presence, then 
wearily moved about to provide their homely 
supper. 

An hour elapsed—Mrs. Trevor had sat down 
to the table long ago in momentary expectation 
of her darling; but finding she did not appear, 
gave herself up to anxious care, and foreboded 
every accident that ever has happened to chil- 
dren in the crowded streets from time imme- 
morial. Flushed and haggard by turns, she 
alternately looked from her narrow casement 
into the courtway, and moved with ill-boding 
slacrity to one as weak as she, down the many 
stairs into the passage, and gazed up the street 
for her child. 

“Something must have happened,” she cried, 
bursting into tears, as she sought the room 
where Sally’s mother lived—‘‘oh! what shall I 
do?” 

“You needn’t fret if my darter’s got her in 
charge,” said the old lady, in a tremulous voice, 
“she’s the carefullest creeter about such things 
you ever see. Why only think! two dozen clear 
starched to-day, and not a wrinkle or a scratch 
on one; she’s an oncommon gal, Sally is—and 
bless my soul, turn your face right round, for 
that’s she, sure as we had mush and milk this 
mornin’ for breakfast.” 

Yes, it was “she,” and Marie with her, looking 
80 radiantly happy, with a little paper bag twisted 
at the top in each hand, her cheeks dotted with 
dimples, and the eager, good news almost burst- 
ing from her widely dilated eyes, while Sally, 
with a look of much importance, stood by with 
mouth wide open, and a vastly pleased face. 

“Why have you been so long, my darling?” 
exclaimed the widow, throwing her thin, flesh- 
less arms about the body of the beautiful child, 
and folding her to her bosom. 

“To the nice lady, mamma; and she give me 
this—and this for you—and she will come here, 
too, to see you, mamma. Look—taste.” 








Mrs. Trevor turned to Sally, and the good girl 
related quite a little adventure. She had been 
to the shop, she said, got the money and some 
more work, and was just coming away, when 
Marie, attracted by a hand organ and a monkey 
dancing on the pavement, pressed her to stand 
and hear the musie¢ ever so little a minute. A 
rich-looking and handsome lady sat at one of the 
grand windows, who as soon as she caught sight 
of the child stared at her quite earnestly, and in 
a little after sent a fine-looking serving man— 
she supposed it was a serving man, though he 
was dressed quite genteelly—to ask her if she 
wouldn’t bring the child in just a minute for the 
lady to see. 

“Well,” continued Sally, “I thought it 
wouldn’t be no harm, so in we posted, pet and 
I, into one of the splendidest-looking places you 
ever did see—and it wasn’t only the entry too— 
but there was figgers there and pictures, and 
red and yeller glass, and a shandeler, and a 
carpet that was too good to tread on, and gold 
things on the stairs, and gold things on the 
walls, and I declare if the paper wasn’t all gold 
too. But they carried us furder in—and there, 
my goodness creation! I couldn’t tell you what 
wasn’t there, it looked grander than a jeweler’s 
shop, and I didn’t hardly darst to set down on 
such fine things as them sopy’s, and I didn’t 
hardly darst to look, nor to speak, nor to breathe. 
Then the lady she took Marie, and began to talk 
to her, and undone her bonnet so the hair all 
come down; then she looked kind o’ sad enough, 
and took ont a little gold locket with a face in 
it, and kept saying, ‘how very like!’ I thought 
she never would have done kissing and talking 
to her—and pet, she took it all jest as natural 
as if twas her right, and so who cares? What, 
she afraid? no, no, she jest looked round at the 
fine things as she does on the old walls here at 
home; and she sat on the lady’s knee and played 
with her handsome curls, and talked away till I 
up and said, ‘I was sorry, but wan’t she afraid 
her ma might be uneasy, and she sick, you 
know.’” 
= “Her ma—who fs her mother?” she asked. 

“So I made bold to put in a word about you, 
ma’am; how that you was sick, and—and— 
and——” 

“And I suppose you told her how very poor I 
was?” added the widow, sadly—‘‘but then what 
did she say?” 

‘‘Why not in so many words exactly I didn’t 
tell her that, but she said she must come round 
to-morrow and see you; that she was very fond 
of children, and Marie particular put her in 
mind of somebody—and her face had such & 
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dreadful, sorrowful kind of look, that I somehow 
couldn’t bear to see it. So she’ll be here to- 
morrow, and here’s the work—two pockets more 
to put in, and not another cent for the trouble. 
I do think them bare-faced men ought to be 
screwed up to a crust and cold water; there, I 
do, But never mind—I shall git through work 
sooner to-morrow, and J’/J put them extra 
pockets in—they shan’t git it out of you.” 





“Thank you, Sally, you are very, very kind,” 
murmured the widow, faintly, taking Marie’s 
hand and leading her to their room, ‘it will be 
but a little while longer, and then I shall need 
no help,” she added, in an undertone—and in- 
deed her trembling limbs and ashy paleness— 
her hurried, painful breathing betokened the 
near termination of all her earthly sorrows. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





CLOUD-DREAMS. 


BY ANNIE GRAY. 


Misty shrines ye seem 
Clouds of night! 
When the distant thunders moan 
In unearthly monotone, 
Doth my spirit dream 
Of dark Druid rite; 
Takes the owlet’s scream 
For a wilder theme. 
Clouds, ye clouds of night! 


Seem ye chancels pale, 
Clouds of night! 
High and stern as moonless fane 
Haunted by the ghoul’s dark train, 
Bend ye to the gale— 
Toss ye cold and bright 
Till Love’s snowy veil 
Seems your billowy trail. 
Clouds, ye clouds of night! 





Ghasily faces gleam, 
Clouds of night! 
From the chiks of gloomy cells, 
Where the thunder’s pean swells, 
And the lightning’s beam 
Is their only light; 
Lonely captives do they seem, 
Peering through your star-sprent stream. 
Clouds, ye clouds of night! 


Volumes writ on high, 
Clouds of night! 
Mystic tales of distant spheres, 
Pages blistered o’er with tears 
Of wierd Poesy, 
Seem ye to my sight; 
Faint ye grow, my eye 
Watches anxiously. 
Clouds, ye clouds of night! 





FEBRUARY. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. * 


Bromat month! Thy solemn voices 
Tell my soul of childhood’s years, 

Fill my heart with untold sadness, 
And my eyes with unwept tears; 

For the dead with soul-full features, 
Pass before my mental gaze, 

With the fleeting pleasure shadows 
Of my childhood’s happy days. 


Though the storm without is raging, 
And against the dusky pane, 
Like the sound of demon footsteps, 
Beats the chill and frozen rain; 
Yet the rattling of the rain-drops, 
Finds an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand recollections 
Into life and being start. 





When the days begin to lengthen, 
And the snow-robes disappear, 
When the tender blade is springing, 
And the song of birds we hear; 
From the South-west dreamy whispers, 
Borne upon the zephyr’s wing, 
Come, like dream-land’s gushing music, 
With sweet stories of the Spring. 


Yes, the gladsome Spring-tide’s coming, 
For her silv’ry voice is heard 
In the distance, like the carol 
Of a light-winged Summer bird; 
Soon will play a new existence, 
In the new awaken’d bowers, 
For the fairy Spring-tide’s coming, 
With her train of birds and flowers 
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THE SIN OF 


PROFANITY. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY FITZ 


Grorce Fercuson was a young man of great 
promise; his friends all said so; his enemies all 
said 80; and he was perfectly well aware of the 
fact. The “right of suffrage” had been his but 
three years, when he was called upon to take the 
editorial charge of a paper of an independent 
and reformatory character which was ushered 
into existence in the town of B——. Prosperity 
was his, and the Recorder soon obtained a large 
circulation. But there soon after appeared 
another sheet in B——, which became quite as 
popular, in a short time, as his own. The Gazette 
“picked flaws” in the Recordey’s manners, and 
argued fiercely on matters of the utmost import- 
ance to the nation; while the editors of the two 
were on the most amicable terms imaginable, 
privately. But of this nothing has a bearing 
upon my tale. 


It was a cold morning in the winter of 18—, 
when Mr. Ferguson bounced into the store of 
an elderly friend, with a “‘Good morning, Mr. 
Williams!” 


“Ah! good morning, friend Ferguson; how 
are you?” 

“Well, I’m so-so,” said George, rubbing his 
hands over the stove; ‘but it’s a d——d cold 
morning, ain’t it?” 

“What did you say?” said Williams, gravely, 
as he looked over his desk at our friend. ‘Really, 
I do not know how cold that is; but it should be 
very, very cold, George, before I would use such 
an exclamation.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” said Ferguson, 
with a flashing eye. 

“Insult you? By no means; is it an insult 
for me to direct your attention to your own 
language? Indeed, do you not think, George, 
that it is a grand mistake you have made in not 
preserving your language so pure that it might 
be free for comment, on all occasions?” 

“Mr. Williams, what do you mean? I do not 
mee ay this! Are you joking me?—or what 

it 2? 

“Joking, George!—and on such a subject. 
Far from it. I am aware that my conduct is 
very strange to you; but George Ferguson, listen 
tome! I have known you for years—ever since 
you ran at your mother’s side in frock and hat— 





MORNER. 


I have tossed you upon my knee—I have watched 
your progress from infancy—and of late years I 
have observed your inclination to profanity in 
language, and now, George, I am willing and 
anxious to show you what a folly you commit. 
The habit is gaining upon you to a fearful extent, 
and I wish to warn you of it. Will you listen?” 

As he spoke, Mr. Williams laid aside his pen 
and advanced from behind his desk. Mr. Fer- 
guson made an evasive answer; avowed his wil- 
lingness to consider the thing, but plead haste, 
and invited his friend to call at the office in the _ 
afternoon, when he would be more at leisure. 

“No, no, George, I do not wish to give you a 
lecture, and I will detain you but a moment. 
Will you hear me?” 

Mr. Ferguson nodded assent. 

‘In the first place, then, you know, do you 
not, that you are addicted to this habit of pro- 
fanity ?”’ 

Another nod. 

‘And, knowing this, there are many reasons 
why you should break yourself of it, at all 
hazards. First and foremost, it is a violation 
of God’s holy commandment—‘for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain.’ Next, there is no gratification arising 
from it, as from all, or nearly all, other sins. 
There is nothing tempting in its appearance, 
and, look at it as you will, there is no excuse 
whatever for it. A man steals, perhaps, from 
want; he lies that he may screen himself from 
punishment; he breaks the Sabbath that he may 
revel in pleasure; but he swears—for what? 
Nothing! Men, reputedly respectable men, too, 
daily commit one of the most fearful sins noticed 
in the Bible—blaspheme and insult that mighty 
One who holds their lives in His hand—for no 
earthly reason but indiscretion. And further, I 
have had frequent occasion, George, to notice 
the effect of this thing in your business, and I 
can assure you that, in a merely worldly sense, 
it is deteriorating to your interests. I could 
tell you of many a dollar you have lost by this 
very habit. There was Mr. Hughes, now, who 
had the direction of the printing of Dr. Morgan’s 
discourse. You remember what a feeling was 
produced in his congregation some = since, 
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by a powerful sermon on the vicious tendencies 
of theatres; and you remember equally well 
that many thousand copies were printed for 
circulation. Now I know, George, that those 
pamphlets were meant to be done at your office. 
But as Mr. Hughes and Mr. Allenford were 
talking on the superior beauty of your work, 
Mr. Hughes said he should feel wrong in en- 
trusting such a job to a person addicted to 
profanity.” 

“‘Well, if men choose to be so foolish, let 
them,” angrily interrupted Ferguson. 

“But the fact is as urgent, and if men avoid 
you because you displease them, then you must 
change your ways, if their friendship is of any 
importance to you. But no man can be blamed 
for objecting to subjecting the minds of their 
children to being led to a disregard of precepts 
contained in your paper, by the well-known fact 
that you, their propounder, are addicted to pro- 
fanity. You know, as well as I or they, Mr. 
Ferguson, that such apparently insignificant 
matters do undoubtedly have a bearing on the 
morals of the young. You do not see men swear 
at an evening party, do you? And you would not 
swear in the presence of Dr. Morgans, or Rev. 
Mr. Howard; which shows plainly that you are 
as well aware of the fact as anybody.” 

“Yes, Mr. Williams,” said Ferguson, as that 
gentleman paused, ‘“‘I am aware of it—well 
aware. But do you not know that it is a very 
hard matter to refrain?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is, very. Yet men do it. 
It is said to be as difficult to conquer the habit, 
as to break off from the use of tobacco or ardent 
spirits; but this I do not believe.” 

‘But it is true, Mr. Williams. In fact I 
believe it is harder. A man has command over 
his muscles, and, as the Quaker advised, may 
keep his hand wide open when tempted to drink, 
and so disable himself from conveying the thing 
to his mouth. But in this case the muscles 
have no part—it is the will, A man may keep 
his hand open, and yet swear like a trooper. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Don’t laugh, George; the subject is a serious 
one, and demands serious consideration. How- 
ever, I can give you as good a rule as the 
Quaker’s, if it can so apply; although I fear as 
mind controls muscle the remedy is a poor one. 
But, if you wish to try it—whenever you are 
tempted to swear, keep your mouth shut!” 

«But, Mr. Williams, an oath falls from one’s 
lips as easily as breath heaves from one’s lungs. 
T should never swear at all if I had time to think 
of it beforehand, and I am not half the time 
aware when I do swear.” 





“Did you ever resolve, firmly and resolutely, 
that you would cease? Did you ever make one 
real energetic effort to shake off the habit?” 

**No—never. It is a fact. Because I never 
saw very forcibly any reason for it. I know 
that it is wrong—and yet there is no feeling of 
guilt in my mind, similar to that which follows 
a theft or a falsehood. But I cannot stay longer, 
Mr. Williams. Good morning.” 

“‘Good morning!” 

Mr. Ferguson walked down the street wrapped 
in profound meditation, and so absorbed was he 
that he passed his office some rods ere he dis- 
covered his mistake. As he wheeled about to 
retrace his steps, an oath fell from his tongue. 
He bit his lip with vexation, for he now observed 
it, and instantly he cursed his own carelessness 
—thus again sinning. It is thus that the habit 
manifests itself when once acquired, Our swearer 
saw fully the magnitude of his vice, and he deter- 
mined to ‘‘ wrestle with the madman,”’ like the 
fabled Greek, until he should dash him over the 
precipice, 

For two weeks Mr. Ferguson strove resolutely 
with his failing, but with little apparent progress 
He broached the subject to his wife, and she 
(women are always right on such matters) fully 
agreed with him that it was his duty, before 
God and before man, to conquer himself. It 
was the want of a deep, firm, sensible conviction 
of the fearfulness of his sin that prevented him 
from doing so. 

One cold, windy day in March, Mr. Ferguson 
came in from the street, and banging the door 
after him, ran up to the stove, snapping his 
fingers, and exclaimed, with an oath, 

‘¢ How cold it is out doors, Mary!” 

“Hush, George; here is Dr. Morgans!” 

Ferguson fairly jumped. He stood in astonish- 
ment a moment and gazed incredulously at the 
clergyman, who, for his part, was as greatly asto- 
nished as himself—not at the recontre, but at the 
language he had heard. Recovering his com- 
posure, he saluted the abashed young man with 
a kind ‘Good morning,” and extended his hand. 

The salutation was returned in a very em- 
barrassed tone, and the two were for some 
moments silent. At length George spoke— 

‘What shall I say for myself, Dr. Morgans?” 

‘Say, God forgive me, and enable me to avoid 
ever using such language again while I live!” 

“TI have said that, in substance, long ago,” 
said George, ‘and it is not enough. I cannot 
keep a resolution which is merely spoken with 
the lips, without being felt on the heart as well.” 

“But, Mr. Ferguson, why do you not so feel 
it?” said the clergyman. 
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“Because, (I suppose) I am not thoroughly 
imbued with a feeling of the necessity of such a 
step—which, however, my friends unite in tell- 
ing me, is great. Can you suggest a remedy for 
my sin? If so, I will listen with gratitude to 
what you may say.” 

“TI am placed in a delicate position, notwith- 
standing, Mr. Ferguson; it is seldom that I have 
to endeavor to convince a person of your stand- 
ing, that he is living in the practice of one of 
the most enormous vices we behold.” 

“Enormous! Excuse me, but is not that an 
extravagant word, doctor?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Ferguson; by no means. 
And here you at once advance evidence corrobo- 
ratory of what you just stated—want of appre- 
ciation of the extent of your sin. Is it not an 
enormity which is actually frightful to behold, 
that men can listen to Gospel truths week after 
week; can deliberately and feelingly respond, 
God have mercy on us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law; can ejaculate every Sabbath 
day, Hallowed be thy name, and then go out into 
the world and mock these truths, and break that 
law, and shame that prayer, by using God’s 
holy name in light and frivolous conversation?” 

“Strange! that this never occurred to me 
before!” breathed George. 

“Again, do you consider, Mr. Ferguson, that 
every time you use the name of God in vain, the 
exclamation is a prayer, not meant for such 
indeed, but still, for all you know, accepted as 
such? Suppose that the words are borne up to 
the throne of Almighty God as a prayer—then, 
oh! how many souls have you prayed the 
Supreme Being to consign to everlasting damna- 
tion! If God should hear and answer those 
prayers, how many of your friends would find 
an eternity of torment!” 

Mr. Ferguson started from his chair and paced 
the room. He was evidently agitated. The cler- 
gyman pursued, 

“Oh! my dear sir, I fear for you, as for all 
those who sre addicted to this dreadful habit. 





What will be their portion in eternity? Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain! the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain!” 

‘“Why have I not felt this before?” groaned 
Mr. Ferguson. ‘“ How could a man be s0 foolish? 
Preposterous!” and, after a pause, ‘‘but true!” 

‘*My brother, you are wiser. You see guilt 
more plainly, do you not?” 

“I do; but how am I to avoid it?” said Fer- 
guson. 

‘Rather ask, how can I sin again? Of this 
rest assured, my friend, he that abhors an oath 
will never use one. Learn to look upon the 
thing with terror, and you can never give utter- 
ance to one without shuddering at the act. Thus 
you are safe. Never write, nor repeat, nor think 
an oath, and you will eventually learn to regard 
it with as deep repugnance as you did in your 
childhood. There is no other way.” 

Mr. Ferguson paced the room in silence. The 
scene was becoming painful, and Dr. Morgans 
rose to take his leave. 

«‘Remember, now, my friend,” said he, as he 
offered his hand, ‘‘in this lies your hope. Shun 
an oath as you would a snake, for oh! it is a 
deadlier foe to your well-being, and its fangs 
are more poisonous than serpent’s ever were. 
Good morning!” 

As he retreated from the doorway he repeated, 
as though reluctant to leave the subject, in a 
solemn tone, ‘‘ The Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain!” 

As Mr. Ferguson turned to his wife, she met 
him with an encouraging smile. 

Without a word in reply, Mr. Ferguson retired 
to his study, and knelt in prayer. God heard 
it, and blessed the supplicant. 

The next number of the Recorder contained a 
powerful article on the sin of profanity, and 
from that day the business of the firm increased. 
A tone of morality soon settled upon George 
Ferguson, which resulted in his eventually be- 
coming pious and honored. 





SUMMER EVENING. 


BY SOPHIA DIXON, 


Taere is no breath of discord in the air, 
No tints but those of glory in the sky; 

It is a Summer sunset, where all fair 
And lovely things before our vision lie, 

From the half shadowed earth, to where on high 
The mingling of all colors rich and rare, 

And deep or bright, is softening on our eye. 





Who thus can view them, nor beholding share 
The influence of their beauty? When the sod 
With its wild flowers is sweetest, and the breeze 
Floats like a whisper’d music through the trees 
In melody of joy? Oh, who hath trod 
Such scenes, nor felt his spirit soar from these 
In silent worship to the living God! 





THE BARTONS. 
A STORY OF 


REAL LIFE. 


BY MABRY L. MEANY. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘¢Tuere is no use in talking, Gustavus, I have 
chosen a cap for Charlie, and he shall wear no 
other.” 

“Don’t be unreasonable and obstinate, Emily: 
I wish him to wear the cap which I have selected.” 

“It cannot be,” said the lady, decidedly. ‘I 
would not show my want of taste by putting a 
blue cap and purple mantle on my child.” 

“But you will make your child hideous by 
clothing him in such showy colors; when you 
know that both, the green especially, makes his 
delicate complexion look sallow and sickly.” 

*«Every one I saw yesterday said he looked 
beautiful; and when I first tried on the cap at 
the store, Mr. J—— said it was the most be- 
coming one imaginable.” 

“Of course. What else would he say when he 
saw it was your choice? If I had been there 
you should not have had it.” 

‘That would make but little difference: if 
Charlie cannot be supplied with a cap from his 
papa’s store, there are plenty other stores where 
he can be suited.” 

“T tell you, madam,” said the husband, with 
increasing anger, ‘‘you shall not disfigure Charlie 
in such a manner. Dress the babe as you please, 
make it as frightful-looking as you can—but in 
Charlie’s dress I will have a voice.” 

“Dress the babe as I please!” repeated the 
wife, mockingly, ‘‘and what, I pray you, is a 
child of four years but a babe? No; when he 
is a few years older I will cheerfully admit your 
right to select his apparel; while he is a little 
child, I prefer to use my own taste in such 
matters.” 

**You know as well as I do that blue is the 
most becoming color to a child like Charlie; and 
I do believe,” added he, petulantly, ‘‘that if I 
had not happened to express a preference for it, 
it would have been your choice.” 

«Oh, surmise and believe as you will; he shall 
wear the cap which I have chosen and no other.” 

“He shall wear it, you say?” reiterated the 
husband, sternly. 

‘‘He shall wear it!” repeated the wife, with 
calm decision. 
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“Then, madam, all I have to say is this, and 
I wish you to understand it distinctly,” rejoined 
the now thoroughly enraged husband, empha- 
sizing every word, ‘“‘the day that next sees 
Charlie Barton in the street with that green 
cap on his head, will also witness our immediate 
and lasting separation.” 

“Then this day will witness both,” was the 
wife’s rejoinder. 

“T have made up my mind to this course,” 
resumed Mr. Barton, ‘“‘so make your choice 
accordingly. I am weary of continual disagree- 
ment—there must be an end of it.” 

‘‘ As soon as you please, I am also weary of it, 
and will not dispute the point with you. We are 
not suited to each other—the wisest plan is to 
part.” 

‘‘And that plan will be acted upon. I have 
suffered enough from your ill-temper and obsti- 
nacy, and will hear no more:” and the incensed 
man left the dining-room while his wife was re- 
plying. 

‘No, you would prefer a more submissive 
victim to your tyranny,” and she also left the 
room to prepare for her accustomed morning 
walk. 

The marriage of Gustavus Barton and Emily 
Sanders had been, as their sentimental friends 
declared, “‘one of true love.” A gay, handsome 
girl, entering on her seventeenth year, Emily 
had become acquainted with the equally gay and 
handsome Gustavus, who had just attained his 
majority; both fell in love at first sight, and their 
mutual attachment was soon revealed. Mrs. 
Sanders was pained by her daughter’s preci- 
pitancy in a matter of so much importance. She 
listened with a smile half of pleasure, half of 
sad incredulity, to the vehement protestations of 
eternal love and constancy with which both the 
lovers met: her objections to their speedy union, 
based on their youth and inexperience. How- 
ever, to the object of her daughter’s choice she 
could make no objection. Old Mr. Barton had 
established his son in a business connection with 
an extensive and prosperous firm; the young 
man’s pecuniary prospects therefore were good— 
his moral character unexceptionable. So, not 
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without some natural misgivings, Mrs. Sanders 
yielded consent; and the day on which Emily 
completed her seventeenth year she was united 
to her happy lover. The wedding was an elegant 
affair. Mrs. Sanders was in easy circumstances, 
and having until her husband’s decease mingled 
much in gay society, had a large circle of 
fashionable friends who graced the nuptials with 
their presence. The Bartons, too, with their 
aristocratic connections were there, smiling gra- 
ciously on the fair, blushing bride. A beautiful 
house was presented to the young pair by old 
Mr. Barton for their residence; its rich and ele- 
gant furniture was a gift from the mother of the 
bride; and the happy couple entered on their 
wedded life without a cloud in all its bright 
horizon. During the five years that intervened 
until the day on which our story opens fortune 
had smiled upon them. Gust-vus prospered in 
his business, and was looked upon as a man 
destined to achieve great wealth and influence. 
Emily was as handsome and admired as ever; 
and but for the death of her mother, which 
occurred about two years after her marriage, 
had known no cause of sorrow. Two lovely 
children frolicked within their beautiful home, 
and in the eyes of the envious world the Bartons 
were the happiest of the happy. 

But it has been said there is a skeleton in 
every house, and theirs was no exception to the 
tule: for the happiness that might have been as 
unalloyed as ever falls to the lot of mortals, was 
disturbed by scenes of constant altercation and 
discord. The merest trifles gave rise to conten- 
tions, which were sustained on either side with 
equal perseverance, as if they were ingeniously 
seeking some means of self-torture, until they, 
surrounded by every earthly blessing, came to 
regard themselves as among the most unfortu- 
nate and ill-fated of beings. The poet has said 
truly, 

“The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 


And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive.” 


But forbearance was a word poetically unknown 
to our friends; self-pity was indeed indulged to 
an extent that rendered them the more exacting 
and irritable; and forgiveness, though some times 
graciously and gracefully extended, afford no 
guarantee of future caution or amenity. 

The dispute concerning the green and blue 
caps affords a sample of the sinful folly by which 
domestic peace may be embittered and destroyed. 
Little Charlie was the pride of both parents, and 
it was a matter of consequence that he should 
Sppear to the best advantage to others. Blue 





was Mr. Barton’s favorite color, and the pre- 
ceding winter the child was dressed in accord- 
ance with his taste. But Mrs. Barton could not 
think of arraying her darling in the same color 
for two successive winters, even though it was 
the most becoming to his frail, delicate beauty; 
moreover’a lady who was regarded as a model 
of taste had selected a purple velvet mantle, and 
green velvet cap and plume for her little boy, 
and Emily resolved to imitate her choice. The 
father immediately objected to the green cap, 
and brought from his store ene of rich blue with 
a handsome plume, which the mother protested 
Charlie should not wear: the subject was renewed 
several times with increased asperity, until, as we 
have seen, it Jed to a threat of final separation. 

Alas! that the love once so warm and tender 
could be weakened to such an extent by petty 
disagreements! Yet weakened it undoubtedly 
was, for the silken chain had long weighed 
heavily as one of iron, and the severance of its 
galling links seemed the only means of regaining 
peace and happiness. Three hours after that 
decisive conversation, Mrs. Barton, dressed in 
the most elegant style, and leading little Charlie 
with his purple mantle and green cap, by the 
hand, was slowly pacing the fashionable street 
with a friend whom she had met during a morn- 
ing call. Emily was in her gayest mood. 
During the past hour compliments extravagant 
enough to satisfy even her most exacting vanity 
had been lavished upon her fair boy: and she 
was chatting merrily as if no thought of care had 
ever crossed her mind, when Charlie suddenly 
exclaimed gleefully, ‘Oh, here comes papa!” 
and with secret uneasiness she saw her husband 
in company with another merchant, coming 
toward them. As they met, both gentlemen 
politely raised their hats, but at the same in- 
stant, a gleam of suppressed anger shot to Mr. 
Barton’s eyes, which had just noticed the unfor- 
tunate green cap, and without a word he passed 
on. By a great effort Emily preserved her gay 
manner until she parted with her companion, 
when returning home without delay, she dis- 
missed Charlie to the nursery, and began 
arranging her personal effects as if for imme- 
diate removal. While she was thus occupied, 
Gustavus hastily entered. He glanced around 
at the disordered apartment, then turned a 
scrutinizing regard upon his wife, who, con- 
tinuing her task, cast upon him an occasional 
glance of inquiry. At last he spoke. 

“You have not forgotten, I presume, what 
was said this morning?” 

‘No; I have not forgotten it,” was the brief 


reply. 
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«Your resolution is then taken?” 

“Tt is.” 

** And so is mine; let things take their course.” 

His voice was husky with grief and anger, and 
he paced the apartment several times rapidly, 
as if seeking to keep down the struggling emo- 
tions. Then opening a bureau-drawer he drew 
forth papers, glanced carelessly at them, and 
replacing them, turned more calmly to Emily. 

‘These are the title deeds of the houses.” 

“I have no need of them,” interrupted Emily, 
haughtily. 

**You are aware that they were purchased for 
you and the children, and the income accruing 
therefrom will probably be of some little use.” 
He paused an instant, then added, ‘For the rest, 
as soon as I can arrange my affairs, half of what 
I possess will be at your command; give me the 
address of the person who will act as your agent.” 

**When your children are grown up, of course 
you will do your duty by them. At present I 
need no assistance in maintaining them.” 

Emily spoke quietly but firmly, and for a time 
nothing more was said. 

**Why cannot you remain in this house?” 
asked the husband, at length. «I will never 
trouble you with my presence here again, if that 
is what you fear.” 

**No, I will not remain here,” she rejoined, 
hastily. “After to-day the house will be at 
your disposal. The furniture I will take, as it 
was my mother’s choice.” 

She broke off abruptly, for the recollection of 
her deceased parent brought tears to her eyes, 
and her hands trembled nervously as she con- 
tinued her employment. 

The husband’s heart softened as he saw the 
gushing tears. He knew how deeply she had 
felt her mother’s death; how she must miss her 
at this juncture: and for a moment he accused 
himself of perverseness, and half excused her; 
but he quickly hardened himself against the 
repentant impulse. 

The door opened, and Charlie gayly bounded 


into the room. His father caught him in his ; 





from his father’s relaxed grasp, was folded 
closely to his mother’s bosom. She cast upon 
Gustavus an expression of half dread, half 
defiance. 

‘Fear not that I shall ever deprive you of 
him,” he answered to that look with bitterness; 
**T have no longer wife nor child.” 

After a time he approached Emily, and extend- 
ing his hand, said, with forced composure, 

“At least, let us not part as enemies—good- 
bye!” 

Emily’s hand trembted as she placed it in 
his, but resolutely smothering her feelings, she 
responded to his good-bye with equal appear- 
ance of indifference. He again embraced little 
Charlie, who still holding to his mother with one 
arm, put the other around his father’s neck, 
while his artless pleadings fell sadly upon the 
ears of the misguided ones. Gently Mr. Barton 
put away the encircling arm, and in a low tone 
asked where was ‘‘little sissie.” 

“In the nursery with Jane,” replied the child, 
and the father departed to bestow a last caress 
on the petted babe. 

Presently a light tap was heard at the door 
which was partly open, and Barton’s voice called 
softly to his first born. The child hesitated, and 
it was not until his mother whispered go,” that 
he approached the door. Gustavus stood on the 
outside. He drew the child to his bosom, looked 
at him fondly with moistened eyes, as he whis- 
pered, “Charlie, you will never see papa again 
—won’t you love him always when he is far 
away?” kissed him again and again with pas- 
sionate tenderness; then suddenly taking his 
watch from his pocket, put it and his pocket- 
book into the tiny hands of the sorrowful and 
bewildered boy, sat him down on the threshold, 
and rushing down the stairs, the quick closing 
of the door announced to the listening wife that 
he had left the house. And she sprang to the 
window, gazing wistfully through the partially 
closed blinds after that familiar form until it 
passed from her longing sight; then gave vent 
to her long suppressed feelings in a burst of 


arms, and gazed upon him with a mingled plea-; agony. Long she wept, heedless of the artless 


sure and pain. But the little fellow saw that 
his mother was grieved, and struggled to free 
himself from the close embrace. 


endearments of her distressed child; and when 
she became calmer, and with a return of infantile 


.« } vivacity he showed her the beautiful watch and 


“Won't you stay with me, Charlie?” asked ; pocket-book filled with gold and bank notes 
the fond father, and there was deep mournful-{ “papa gave him,” she pushed him from ber 


ness in his tone. ‘‘Mamma is going away— 
won’t Charlie stay with papa?” 


side, and covered her face with her hands, 


; sobbing in the convulsive agony of sorrow and 


The child looked strangely from one to the  self-upbraiding. Oh, peace of the human heart! 
other, but when the question was repeated, ; how powerful art thou to work the misery of thy 


replied readily, 
‘‘No, I must go with mamma;” and gliding 


blinded victims! 
The next morning Mrs. Barton with her childret 
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left the city. A trusty domestic who was to remain 
in her service was directed to superintend the re- 
moval of the farniture to a small town, at some dis- 
tance, where she intended for the future to reside. 

Gustavus also had disappeared, having on the 
close of that eventful day, retired into the 
country, whence he wrote to his mother a full 
account of what had occurred. The old people 
were startled and grieved by the intelligence, 
but they found all attempts vain to bring about 
a meeting between the two so sadly estranged, 
which might lead to a reconciliation; for on 
returning from the country, Gustavus speedily 
made arrangements for a trip to Europe, and 
was soon “‘abroad on the Atlantic wave,” far 
from the city which was filled with a thousand 
vague and contradictory rumors connected “ with 
that strange affair of the Bartons.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Tus windows of a large, handsomely-furnished 
chamber were thrown open to the soft breezes 
of May, which, toying with the light lace cur- 
tains, admitted the golden day-beams in pic- 
turesque alternation with cool, deep shadows. 
From the garden beneath the sweet fragrance 
of early flowers came floating on the pure, balmy 
air, and from the clustering foliage of trees close 
by, the ravishing notes of bird-song filled the 
apartment with melody. Separated from the 
neighboring dwellings by its spacious garden, 
shut in amid shade trees, clambering vines, 
and blooming plants, the house though remark- 
able neither for design nor architectural beauty, 
presented an attractive aspect, which seemed to 
denote it the abode of simple and unpretending 
happiness; and the admiration of the passer by 
was doubtless often clouded by an emotion of 
envy toward the fortunate occupants. 

Ah! how seldom can we judge rightly by 
appearances! 

In the most dismal haunts of penury, in the 
dilapidated hovels which one passes quickly with 
& shudder of pity and disgust, none could be 
found more utterly oppressed with real heart- 
grief than the sad, tearful woman who, sitting 
in that pleasant room, surrounded by gladsome 
sights and sounds, sees but one object— the 
suffering occupant of the couch by which she 
watches with patience that never wearies—with 
love stronger than death—with agony that wrings 
every fibre of her maternal heart. Not alone the 
unutterable anguish of the mother hovering o’er 
her suffering, dying child is hers—there is 
another feeling that renders more acute every 
pang—every trial. 





How often during the delirium of fever did the 
piteous beseechings of the little patient for a 
joy that could never more be his, fall on her 
shuddering ears! How often after returning 
consciousness would the thin, wasted fingers 
tighten about hers—the blue eyes, now unnatu- 
rally large and brilliant, be raised imploringly to 
her anxious face—while the plaintive words, 
‘“‘Mamma, won’t you send for papa to come to 
see Charlie—oh, when will he come home again?” 
would wake a new throb of anguish. Then 
would she clasp him convulsively in her arms 
with passionate caresses, whispering the while 
sweet words to comfort the affectionate child, 
while on her own wan brow the lines of care and 
sorrow already traced, grew deeper and more 
legible. 

Few months had passed since she was moving 
in conscious pride amid gay and fashionable asso- 
ciates, yet how few of them could have recognized 
the lively and blooming Emily Barton in that sad, 
spiritless woman, wasted by secret sorrow and 
maternal solicitude? For many weary weeks 
little Charlie had been an invalid; hope alter- 
nately rose and fell in the anxious parent; now 
the last glimmer of hope had faded from her sink- 
ing soul, and the unclouded glory of advancing 
spring—the beauty of that lovely day mocked 
her with its cheerfulness, for a fearful presenti- 
ment haunted her through the rosy hours, that 
with the fall of night on nature’s glories the 
darkness of bereavement would envelope her in 
gloomy clouds. And it was to be so. For when 
the animation with which the little invalid, so 
long confined to a sick bed, hailed the fair 
scene he had pined to look upon, had passed, the 
quickened pulse as if exhausted by its transient 
animation grew feebler and lower—a chill pallor 
took the place of the momentary flush of joy— 
and the signs of approaching dissolution became 
more fearfully evident. 

’T was after a long, restless sleep that the child 
suddenly started up and bent eagerly forward 
in a waiting posture, his dilated eyes fixed with 
wild intensity on the doorway, the breath coming 
quickly and with difficulty through the parted 
lips. A domestic with cautious tread entered 
the room. The child fell back upon his pillow 
with a sigh of disappointment, the light faded 
from his changing features; and with slow gather- 
ing tears he murmured, ‘Oh, I thought it was 
papa—I thought it was papa! Oh, why don’t he 
come? mamma won’t you send for him?” and 
checking his sobs he looked up to her with that 
yearning, eager expression peculiar to the dying. 
A sharp cry broke involuntarily from the wretched 
parent, and the wild burst of grief that would not 
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longer be stayed, for a t pelled her to 
turn from the bed. It was the first time since 
early morning that he had uttered the words, 
which, all through that long, wasting sickness, 
had expressed his childish ’ ugings, and the 
mother’s heart seemed breaking as she caught 
this pitiful request. Alas! the wide ocean rolled 
between the father and his dying child. 

The affectionate little fellow saw her grief; his 
lip quivered again, and with his damp brow laying 
close to her cheek, he murmured softly, ‘‘ Don’t 
cry, dear mamma, don’t cry!” till suddenly start- 
ing up with a new thought, he said eagerly, 
‘papa will come home some time, won’t you tell 
him Charlie was a good boy, and loved him so 
much, oh, so much.” Again his little strength 
exhausted, he fell back rubbing his tiny hand 
over his mother’s tear-bedewed face, as he con- 
tinued whispering half unconsciously, ‘‘don’t cry, 
my own sweet mamma!”’ 

But the mother wept on long and bitterly 
without fear of disturbing the loving child, who 
now lay unconscious alike of her tears and 
caresses. Time passed on counting out the last 





hours of that brief young life; and from that 
death-like stupor little Charlie awoke amid the 
angels hosts of heaven. 


Convinced at last that it was but the inanimate 
remains of her precious one on which she gazed 
with mournful intensity, the mother gently with- 
drew her arm from the dear head it had pillowed, 
and pressing one long kiss on the marble brow, 
bowed her head upon her clasped hands in silent 
prayer. Long had she prayed for strength in her 
impending trial; with agonized fervor had sup- 
plicated Him who holds death and life in His 
hands to spare her darling, or enable her to give 
him up uncomplainingly to a love deeper, fonder 
than even her yearning tenderness. During that 
long season of sorrow she had lived over much 
of her former life, realizing the sinfulness of the 
discontent she had indulged when surrounded by 
undeserved blessings; and the retrospect while 
it filled her with shame and remorse, awoke also 
the better feelings of her nature, which had so 
long lain useless and almost extinct beneath the 
rank weeds of pride and petulance. Hence, in 
this hour of darkness, when her attendants, 
knowing with what a passionate fondness she had 
regarded her fair and gentle boy, expected to see 
her overwhelmed with frantic grief, her sorrow 
deep and agonizing as it was, was yet tempered 
with Christian resignation and hope. 

The beautiful remains of the angel Charlie 
were laid in the quiet church-yard not far from 
her dwelling, and thither would the bereaved 
mother often repair to weep and muse above the 





hallowed spot. Of a fine summer afternoon she 
would take her little Emily, now a sprightly, 
winning child, whose lisping prattle wiled many 
& weary hour; and they would wander through 
the shady precincts of the ‘‘city of the dead;” or 
while sitting beside Charlie’s grave the mother 
would talk of her lost angel to the little one, who 
with her head leaning on ‘‘mamma’s” lap, and her 
large bright eyes filled with wondering thought- 
fulness, would listen with unwearied interest to 
the oft-told tale. But when autumn came with 
‘changing skies,” the mother often deemed it 
prudent to leave Emily at home, and her visits 
to the grave-yard were now more sad and sug- 
gestive of mournful reflections, as she drew near 
the little mound from which the bright flowers 
she had planted were fast fading away. 

One afternoon, it was toward the close of 
October, her steps were directed to her accus- 
tomed haunt. Two days had past since her last 
visit, and the heavy rain that had fallen almost 
continually during the interim, had robbed the 
grave-yard of the remnants of summer beauty: 
and as she passed slowly through the damp leaf- 
strewn paths she trembled with grief and ner- 
vousness, when her eye rested on the spot s0 
dear to her maternal heart. There, more than 
anywhere else, she thought, were the ravages of 
the chilling storm; and she wept more discon- 
solately than since the first days of bereavement 
as she bent over the faded mound—her face 
bowed upon her hands as was usual with her in 
seasons of great anguish. She continued thus 
indulging her grief till startled by an approach- 
ing footstep, and looking up beheld a gentleman 
almost at her side. With a wild scream she 
threw her arms about him sobbing convulsively, 
“Oh, Gustavus, our Charlie’s gone! our own 
darling, darling little Charlie!” 

The gentleman was indeed Gustavus Barton. 
Vainly had he sought in foreign climes the peace- 
ful happiness he had recklessly shipwrecked, and 
returning to his native city was told of his son’s 
death. Stunned and heart-stricken he had set 
out to visit the grave, and wandering through 
the church-yard had witnessed his wife’s anguish, 
which softened still more his relenting feelings. 
Tears streamed over the face of the proud man, 
as tenderly supporting his distressed wife, he 
knelt with her beside the grave where reposed 
the remains of him who had been so dear to both 
the erring parents. He could not speak, and 
Emily also wept in silence, till at length as the 
night shadows deepened they rose sadly, and 
together proceeded to her quiet dwelling; where 
the only remaining object of parental tenderness 
was clasped in the fond embrace of a father of 
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whom her infant mind retained no remembrance. 
The sight of her recalled more vividly her bro- 
ther’s image, and he exclaimed mournfully, ‘‘My 
bright, beautiful boy; I told him he would never 
see me again—but oh, I thought not of death!” 

In the city where the first years of their mar- 
ried life were spent, Mr. and Mrs. Barton now 


reside, less gay, but more really happy than in 
the time to which both look back with painful 
self-upbraiding. But the lessons of the stern 
teacher affliction have not been vain, they have 
learned mental forbearance, which renders last- 
ing the reconciliation tacitly made at the grave 
of little Charlie. 





“’’LL NEVER FORSAKE.” 


BY ALLIE ALTON. 


Tnovex all of earth should leave thee, 
Though earthly friends deceive thee, 
This should never grive thee, 

“T'll never forsake.” 


Through every sorrow and pain, 

Thy Saviour is always the same, 

Should’st thou then ever complain? 
“Tl never forsake.” 


Though earthly tears may blind thee, 

And its cold fetters bind thee, 

Oh! canst thou not still find me? 
“T'll never forsake.” 


Though I leave thee to sink beneath the wave, 
The bitter waters thy parched lips lave, 
T’ll surely stretch forth my hand to save, 

“T’ll never forsake.” 


In the fiery furnace thy soul would prove, 

Prove if thou hast loved, if still thou dost love, 

If thy treasures are still in thy home above, 
“T’ll never forsake.” 





Thine every cry of grief I hear, 

The breaking heart I’m ever near, 

The balm I’ll pour, oh! do not fear, 
“T’ll never forsake,” 


Jesus wept o’er earthly grief, 

To aching hearts helbrought relief, 

Why, doubting one, thine unbelief? 
“T’ll never forsake.” 


Though with sorrow thou art bowed to the dust, 
Though with anguish thy heart is crushed, 
I am thy Saviour, canst thou not trust? 

“Tl never forsake.” 


Pure gold is ’neath the furnace’s glow, 

Pearls lie beneath the ocean’s flow, 

And you must search for these, you know, 
“T'll never forsake.” 


You soon the golden gate shall see, 

Soon at my feet may kneeling be, 

Soon from all earthly fetters free, 
“Pll never forsake.” 





LET ME SLEEP IN THE VALLEY. 


BY LOUIS N. BURDICK. 


"Tis not in the dreary old burial-ground, 
Where silent the mourners tread— 

"Tis not where the ghostly tomb-stones rise 
Like sentinels over the dead, 

That I would slumber through countless years, 
When my spirit from earth has fled. 


There’s a shady spot in the valley below, 
Where gently the zephyrs sigh, 

And between the banks where the lilies grow, 
A streamlet glides murmuring by; 

"Tis there ‘neath the shade of the willow grove, 
That in death I would wish to lie. 


For close by the banks of that silver stream, 
Where the sunbeams so softly pour 

Through the hanging boughs of the willow trees, 
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On earth’s green and mossy floor, 
There’s a little mound which I visit oft, 
That the wild vines are creeping o’er. 


And she sleeps there whom in youth I loved— 
My gentle and trusting bride, 

Who years agone, in that trysting-place, 
Went wandering by my side; 

Oh, God! thou know’st how I loved her here— 
How my heart bled when she died! 

I am passing, ah, swiftly, from earth away— 
From earth that once seemed so fair, 

And now I have only one wish to make; 
Oh, grant me my dying prayer: 

When my spirit shall soar to eternal light, 
Then lay me beside her there. 





HOW TO CHOOSE COLORS IN DRESS. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


Ever since fashion was known at all—that is 
almost as far back as mother Eve—some ladies 
have had a peculiar knack in choosing the colors 
for their dress. This enviable faculty they have 
generally been unable to explain. It has been 
reserved for a Frenchman, M. Chevreul, to elu- 
cidate the subject, by discovering what he calls 
the law of simultaneous contrast of colors. 

M. Chevreul’s attention was first directed to 
the problem, by observing in the Gobelins tapes- 
tries, that the blacks, though known to be the 
most perfect of that colog made, frequently looked 
dingy, in consequence of the color placed next 
to them. Pursuing his researches, he found out 
that every color had a certain other color, which 
made it seem tame, if placed next toit. This 
brought him to the discovery that every color 
has what he calls its complementary. In other 
words, if we look at red it tends to diffuse over 
the surrounding space green; if at green, red; 
if at orange, blue; if at blue, orange; if at 
greenish-yellow, violet; if at indigo, orange-yel- 
low; if at orange-yellow, indigo. Lach of these 
colors are complementary to that one which it 
thus tends to diffuse around it. 

From this arises a law of color, which M. Chev- 
reul calls the law of simultaneous contrast of colors. 
It is, that when we regard attentively two colored 
objects at the same time, neither of them appears 
of the color nroper to it, (that is to say, such as 
it would appear if viewed separately) but of a 
tint resulting from the proper color and the com- 
plementary of the color of the cther object; and 
that, if the colors of the juxtaposed objects are 
not of the game tone, the lightest tone will be 
lowered, and the darkest tone will be heightened. 
Thus, if we place red and yellow side by side, 
we find that the red, losing yellow, appears 
bluer; and the yellow, losing red, appears bluer; 
in other words, the red’ inclines to parple, and 
the yellow to green. If we take red and blue, 
the red will incline to orange, and the blue to 
green. If we take yellow and blue, the former 
will incline to orange, and the latter to violet. 
The fundamental reason of this phenomenon 
being, as we have before said, that each color 
tends to diffase its complementary hue over the 
color or colors placed next to it. 

— law of color is understood, the 





adaptation of colors to the complexion, and to 
the different parts of the dress, becomes a matter 
comparatively easy. A few specific examples, 
however, will best show how what great changes 
are produced by the contrast of colors. 

Red and White.—Green, the complementary 
of red, is added to the white. The red appears 
more brilliant and deeper. 

Orange and White.—Blue, the complementary 
of orange, is added to the white. The orange 
appears brighter and deeper. 

Green and White.—Red, the complementary 
of green, is added to the white. The green ap- 
pears brighter and deeper. 

Blue and White.—Orange, the complementary 
of blue, is added to the white. The blue appears 
brighter and deeper. 

Take the same colors in juxtaposition with 
black :— 

Red and Black.—Green, uniting with the black, 
causes it to appear less reddish. The red appears 
lighter or less brown, more orange. 

Orange and Black.—Blue, uniting with the © 
black, the latter appears less rusty, or bluer. (7 
The orange appears brighter and yellower, or [) 
less brown. 3 

Green and Black.—Red, uniting with the black, 
the latter appears more violet or reddish. The [7 
green inclines slightly to yellow. . 

Blue and Black.—Orange unites with the black, F 
and makes it appear brighter. The blue is lighter 
—greener, perhaps. 

Finally, ‘to show the effects of juxtaposition | 
upon analogous colors, or such as belong to the F 
same class of colored rays:— : 

1. Take red, and place it in contact will 
orange-red, and the former ‘will appear purple, 
and the latter become more yellow. But if we 
put the red in contact with a purple-red, tht 
latter will appear bluer, and the former yellower 
or orange. So that the same red will appet 
purple in the one case, and orange in the other. 

2. Take yellow, and place it beside an orang? | 
yellow—the former will appear greenish, and tht 5 
latter redder. But if we put the yellow in cm 
tact with a greenish-yellow, the latter will #F 
pear greener, and the former more orange. % 
that the same yellow will incline to green in tH 
one case, and to orange in the other. 
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3. Take blue, and put it in contact with a 
greenish-blue—the first will incline to violet, and 
the second will appear yellower, But put the 
blue beside a violet-blue, and the former will 
incline to green, and the latter will appear red- 
der. So that the same blue will in one case 
appear violet, and in the other greenish. 

“Thus we perceive,” says M. Chevreul, ‘that 
the colors which painters term simple or primary 
—namely, red, yellow, and blue—pass insensibly, 
by virtue of their juxtaposition, to the state of 
secondary or compound colors. For the same 
red becomes either purple or orange, according 
to the color placed beside it—the same yellow 
becomes either orange or green—and the same 
blue either green or violet.” ty 

We might increase these examples almost 
without limit. By applying this law of the 
simultaneous contrast of colors, in evgry possible 
combination of color, we would be able to give 
the reader a certain rule when to wear any two 
given colors in juxtaposition, and when not. 
But this would require volumes. It is sufficient 
to give a few general ‘directions, leaving the sex, 
whenever they hesitate how to arrange colors, to 
fall back on the law, and so solve the difficulty. 

There are two types of face, in regard to color 
or complexion, in this country—namely, the 
blonde and the dark; the one with fair hair, fair 
skin, blue eyes, and rosy cheeks—the other with 
black hair, dark eyes, and brunette complexion. 
In the fair type, the various hues are all of the 
same class; and accordingly the harmonies of 
analogy predominate over the harmonies of con- 
trast. In the dark type, the reverse is the case; 
in fact, the black hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, and 
eyes, contrast in point of tone and color, not only 
with the white of the skin, but also with the 
complexion, which in this type is redder or less 
rosy than in the blonde type—and it must not 
be forgotten that when a decided red, like that 
of @ brunette’s complexion, is associated with 
black, (as in her hair and eyes) the latter color 
acquires an excessively deep tone, much darker 
than it really is. It is owing to the one class 
being pervaded by the harmony of analogy, and 
the other by the harmony of contrast, that the 
faces of blondes are generally characterized by 
softness and sweetness of expression, while bru- 
hettes are distinguished by brilliance and power. 

In coming to consider what colors suit best in 
the head and neck dress of blondes and brunettes 
respectively, we find that blue accords well with 
fair complexions, and yellow (apricot, for in- 
stance) and orange-red with dark ones—these 
colors being respectively the complementaries or 
contrasts to the predominated hue in fair and 





dark complexions. We may add, that yellow 
and orange-red, contrasting by color and bril- 
liancy with black—and their complementaries, 
violet and blue-green, in mixing with the tint of 
the hair—frequently produce a good effect upon 
ladies of the dark type. But as an interesting 
study for ladies, let us give, in an abridged form, 
M. Chevreul’s opinions upon this subject: — 
“Red drapery :—Rose-red cannot be put in 
contact with the rosiest complexions without 
causing them to lose some of their freshness. 
Dark-red is léss objectionable for certain com- 
plexions than rose-red, because, being higher 
than this latter, it tends to impart whiteness to 
them in consequence of contrast of tone. Green 
drapery:—A delicate green is, on the contrary, 
favorable to all fair complexions which are de- 
ficient in rose, and which may have more im- 
parted to them without inconvenience. But it 
is not as favorable to complexions that are more 
red than rosy, nor to those that have a tint of 
orange mixed with brown, because the red they 
add to this tint will be of a brick-red hue. In 
the latter case a dark green will be less objec- 
tionable than a delicate green. Yellow drapery: 
Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this 
view it is less favorable than the delicate green. 
To those skins which are more yellow than 
orange, it imparts white; but this combination 
is very dull and heavy for a fair complexion. 
When the skin is tinted more with orange than 
yellow, we can make it roseate by neutralizing 
the yellow. It produces this effect upon the 
black-haired type, and it is thus that it suits 
brunettes. Violet draperies:—Violet, the com- 
plementary of yellow, produces contrary effects: 
thus, it imparts some greenish-yellow to fair 
complexions. It augments the yellow tint of 
yellow and orange skins. The little blue there 
may be in a complexion it makes green. Violet, 
then, is one of the least favorable colors to the 
skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep to 
whiten it by contrast of tone. Blue drapery :— 
Blue imparts orange, which is susceptible of 
allying itself favorable to white and the light 
flesh tints of fair complexions, which have 
already a more or less determined tint of this 
color. Blue is, then, suitable to most blondes, 
and in this case justifies its reputation. It will 
not suit brunettes, since they have already too 
much of orange. Orange drapery:—Orange is 
too brilliant to be elegant; it makes fair com- 
plexions blue, whitens those which have an 
orange tint, and gives a green hue to those of a 
yellow tint. White drapery:—Drapery of a 
lustreless white, such as cambric muslin, assorts 
well with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves 
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the rose color; but itis unsuitable to complexions 
which have a disagreeable tint, because white 
always exalts all colors by raising their tone; 
consequently, it is unsuitable to those skins 
which, without having this disagreeable tint, 
very nearly approach it. Very light white dra- 
peries, such as muslin, plaited or point lace, 
have an entirely different aspect—appearing 
more grey than white, because the threads, 
which reflect light, and the interstices, which 
absorb it, produce the effect of a mixture of 
small white surfaces with small black ones. 
Black drapery:—Black draperies, lowering the 
tone of the colors with which they are in juxta- 
position, whiten the skin; but if the vermillion 
or rosy parts are to a certain point distant from 
the drapery, it will follow that, although lowered 
in tone, they appear relatively to the white parts 
of the skin continguous to the same drapery, 
redder than if the contiguity to the black did not 
exist.” 

In regard to ladies’ bonnets, it is generally 
supposed that a great deal, if not the main part, 
of the effect is produced by the color of the 
bonnet being thrown or reflected upon the face. 
M. Chevreul, after experimenting, in his usual 
painstaking way, with various colored bonnets 
upon white plaster-casts, found that this was a 
mistake-—that the reflection, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, is very feeble, 
except upon the temples—and, moreover, that 
these reflected hues have always a tendency to 
produce, as they pass into the ordinary daylight, 
colors the very opposite of themselves; so that 
when rose-color is reflected upon the face, a 
space lightly tinged with green will intervene 
between it and the parts of the face illuminated 
directly by the daylight. As for any reflected 
tints falling upon the face while the present 
fashion lasts, the thing is impossible; for the 
bonnets are placed so far off the face—or rather, 
we should say, off the head—that any reflected 
tints can fall only on the hair. Here is M. Chev- 
reul’s catalogue raisonne of head-dresses in rela- 
tion to fair and dark complexions; and it will be 
strange indeed, gentlest of readers, if you do not 
find ‘‘a love of a bouquet” that will just suit you 
in the list here presented. 

Farr-Harrep Typz.—A black bonnet with 
white feathers, with white, rose or red flowers, 
suits a fair complexion. 

A lustreless white bonnet does not suit well 
with fair and rosy complexions. It is otherwise 
with bonnets of gauze, crape, or lace; they are 
suitable to all complexions. The white bonnet 
may have flowers, either white, rose, or particu- 
larly blue. 





Anns 


A light-blue bonnet is particularly suitable to 
the light-haired type; it may be ornamented with 
white flowers, and in many cases with yellow 
and orange flowers, but not with rose or violet 
flowers. ’ 

A green bonnet is advantageous to fair or rosy 
complexions. It may be trimmed with white 
flowers, but preferably with rose. 

A rose-colored bonnet must not be too close to 
the skin; and if it is found that the hair does not 
produce sufficient separation, the distance from 
the rose-color may be increased by means of 
white, or green, which is preferable. A wreath 
of white flowers in the midst of their leaves has 
a good effect. 

I shall not advise the use of a light or deep 
red bonnet, except when it is desired to diminish 
too warm a tint in the complexion. 

Finally, never wear either yellow or orange- 
colored bonnets, and be very reserved in the use 
of violet. 

Typz with Buack Harr.—A black bonnet does 
not contrast so well with the ensemble of the type 
with black hair, as with the other type; yet it 
may produce a good effect, and receive advanta- 
geously accessories of white, red, rose, orange, 
and yellow. 

A white bonnet gives rise to the same remarks 
as those which have been made concerning its 
use in connection with the blonde type, except 
that for brunettes it is better to give the prefer- 
ence to accessories of red, rose, orange, and also 
yellow, rather than to blue. 

Bonnets of rose, red, cerise, are suitable for 
brunettes, when the hair separates as much as 
possible the bonnet from the complexion. White 
feathers accord well with red; and white flowers, 
with abundance of leaves, have a good effect with 
rose. 

A yellow bonnet suits a brunette very well, 
and receives with advantage violet or blue acces- 
sories; the hair must always interpose between 
the complexion and the head-dress, 

It is the same with bonnets of an orange color 
more or less broken, such as chamois. Blue 
trimmings are eminently suitable with orange 
and its shades. 

A green bonnet is suitable to fair and light 
rosy complexions; rose, red, or white flowers are 
preferable to all others. 

A blue bonnet is only suitable to a fair or light 
red complexion; nor can it be allied to such 3s 
have a tint of orange brown. When it suits 
brunette, it may take with advantage yellow or 
orange trimmings. 

A violet bonnet is always unsuitable to every 
complexion, since there are none which yellow 
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will suit. Yet if we interpose between the violet 
and the skin not only the hair, bnt also yellow 
accessories, a bonnet of this color may become 
favorable. : 

It must be added, that, whenever the color of 
a bonnet does not realize the intended effect, 
even when the complexion is separated from the 
head-dress by masses of hair, it is advantageous 
to place between the hair and the bonnet certain 
accessories—such as ribbons, wreaths, or de- 





tached flowers—of a color complementary to 
that of the bonnet, in the way above prescribed 
for the violet bonnet; and the same color must 
also be placed on the outside of the bonnet. 

For much of this article we have been indebted 
to a more elaborate one in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for November, 1854. Our aim has been to give, 
in a popularized form, the pith of that article, 
itself an abstract of M. Chevreul’s very able and 
original treatise. 





COMFORT. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


“Comfort ye my people, saith your God.” 


“Cowrort!” word of wondrous power! 
As, amid the desert’s heat, 

Flows a trickling stream of water 
Near the traveller’s faltering feet— 

This is, to the human spirit, 

God’s best gift, that we inherit. 


In the over-arching forest 
Through the glittering, frosty day, 
Where no step disturbs the stillness, 
Save the red-bird’s on the spray, 
Shadowy boughs wave to and fro, 
Weaving tracery on the snow; 


Writing, evermore. seem writing, 
Fingers of unearthly white, 
One sweet thought, of precious meaning, 





“God is in the Winter-light,” 
Little fern and lofty column 
Speak it out, in accents solemn. 


When the angel Spring is wooing, 
Silently, along the hills, 

Swift of foot and spirit loving, 
Breaking fetters from the ril!s, 

Then each herb, and creature, listening, 

Hears the word with eyelids glistening. 


Underneath the gorgeous portal, 
Where man’s eloquence is best, 
Nothing to the heart comes nearer 
Than the sound of Heavenly rest— 
And below the rudest steeple— 
“Comfort, comfort ye my people!” 





STELLARANIA. 


BY J.QG. 


How lustrous are those little orbs 

That twinkle on the azure deep, 

Ever gleaming, ever streaming, 
Vigils keep! 

On, and on! from star to star, 

How silvery sweet their shinings are, 

Ever lightening, ever brightening, 
Little star! 


Shine on! shine on in all thy glory, 

Thou art famed in olden story, 

Ever shining, ne’er repining, 
Watchful star! 

When creation’s new born morning, 

Blessed the God of its adorning, 

Silvery songsters, silvery songsters, 
Thou wert there! 


- 





CHACE. 


Then the dome of Heaven was pealing 

With the songs thou wert revealing! 

Chaos into light was stealing, 
Blushing star! 

Angels on the heights ascending, 

Revel in thy lustrous blending, 

Unto God their worship tending, 
Beaming star! 


farth’s freed spirits pass thy portals, 

On their way to join immortals! 

Visions gleaming from afar! they behold 
Their pilot star! 

On, and on, from star to star, 

How silvery sweet their shinings are! 

Beaming, blushing, glowing, gushing, 
Fount of stars! 





ROSA BLAKE AND HER LOVERS. 


BY CAREY STANLEY, AUTHOR OF “ADA LESTER’S SEASON IN NEW YORK.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88. 


CHAPTER V. 


Farmer Biake’s new barn was to be raised. 
Mrs. Blake was in her glory. It was to be the 
largest, the most complete barn in the country. 
The very thought of the future bursting grana- 
ries, the overflowing hay-mows, the well-filled 
stalls, made the good dame try to strike up a 
tune as she went about her work. Her happi- 
ness extended to all around her. Rosa had not 
once been called stupid nor idle, during the vast 
preparations which were being made for the 
supper after.the barn was up: and even the 
schoolmaster partook of her graciousness. 

**Give the children a short nooning, Mr. Ander- 
son,” she said, as she was preparing his dinner 
basket with her own hands, ‘‘and then you can 
let school out earlier. You must be sure to 
come,” and she hurried off to the well-stored 
pantry, and selected a custard pie, which had 
been baked for the great occasion, but being 
somewhat burnt she concluded to bestow on the 
schoolmaster. 

Mrs. Blake’s early dinner had scarcely been 
cleared away, when the yard commenced filling 
with vehicles of all descriptions. From every 
one emerged one or more honest-hearted, sun- 
burnt farmers in their shirt sleeves, who gave 
Mrs. Blake a congratulatory nod if they hap- 
pened to see her, and then proceeded to join 
their companions around the new barn. The 
greatest hilarity and kindness prevailed every- 
where. There was a deal of dry humor, a witty 
saying now and then that put the whole com- 
pany in an uproar, and much good-natured 
bantering. A few of the neighboring “women 
folks” had accompanied their husbands, in order 
to assist Mrs. Blake. Rosa and her friend Jane 
Thompson had left their elders in consultation 
over friccasees, and taken a stand where they 
could overlook the workmen; and the girls’ 
laughing faces encouraged all who came near 
them to make @ passing remark. 

‘* Never saw such # barn as this, Rosy, in P——, 
did you? Why, you could tuck one of them jim- 
crack things in your hay-mow, and room to 
spare,” said an old farmer. 

és ~~ girls, lend us a hand, don’t be idle,” 





a more bashful young fellow would remark, look- 
ing sheepishly away as he spoke. 

“If they would only do as I tell ’em, they'd 
have it in its place in a twinkling,” said Joe 
Johnson, joining the girls. 

“I’m sure of it, you know so much,” said 
Rosa, demurely, ‘‘but how would you do it?” 

Mr. Johnson attempted to explain, but either 
Rosa’s knowledge of mechanics was not very 
extensive, or he was not particularly lucid, for 
she did not see how the work would be advanced 
one inch by. his method. 

‘¢There’s Mr. Anderson, he seems to be ex- 
plaining something. I believe he knows every- 
thing, almost, and I’ll be bound he’ll find out a 
way,” said Jane Thompson, whose admiration 
for the schoolmaster was only surpassed by that 
which she felt for his brother, a clerk in the 
largest store in B——. 

“Some people’s great on talking and palaver- 
ing, but you never see them put a shoulder to 
the wheel themselves,” said Joe, angrily. 

‘‘That’s very true,” said Rosa, looking at Mr. 
Johnson, who received the implied compliment 


most deprecatingly. 


In a few moments the schoolmaster joined the 
girls, when Rosa said, 

‘¢Mr. Anderson, you don’t seem to be of much 
use here. Suppose you ccme with us to help fix 
the tables in the long shed, and carry the chairs 
and benches.” 

“Oh, let me help, too. I'd like to,” said Joe, 
taking a step toward the house. 

“No, you know they can’t get along without 
you here. Put your shoulder to the wheel, Mr. 
Johnson,” answered Rosa, and her black curls 
seemed fairly to dance with mischief, as she 
walked away with Anderson and Jane. 

The table in Susan’s glowing brick shed, was 
loaded with all the good things which Mrs. 
Blake deemed. proper for such an_ occasion. 
Such pitchers of amber-colored cider and white 
milk; such dishes of chicken friccaseed in cream; 
such a ham with a rufile of white paper around 
its neck, and spotted all over with thumb marks 
of black pepper; such custard, and dried apple, 
and green huckleberry pies; and plates of Boston 
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cake, and York cake, and jumbles, and real 
old-fashioned rusk. A shout and a hurrah pro- 
claimed that the barn was up, and all walked 
backward to take a survey: then at Mr. Blake’s 
invitation they trooped toward the house for 
supper. How the pump-handle went, to be sure, 
as each one bent his head down to the nozzle, 
and laved his face and hands in the pure water, 
and then drew from his pocket a small comb to 
smooth the hair with! 

The men seated themselves at the table, and 
Mrs. Blake and Susan presided over the coffee- 
pots and tea-pots on one side, while the assistant 
dames, as well as Rosa and Jane Thompson, 
waited on the guests. 

“Well, neighbor Blake, when that barn’s 
finished, it "ll be about the nicest one in this 
part of the state,” said one sturdy farmer, as he 
poured out his coffee into his saucer, and blew 
on it to cool it. 

“Pooty hard work to raise such a thing as 
that,” said another, taking a huge bite off the 
piece of pie he held in his. hand, 

“Yes,” answered the owner, who was always 
willing to give ‘honor to whom honor is due,” 
“and if it had not, been for our good friend the 
schoolmaster, here, it wouldn’t have been up by 
this time, and maybe not at all. It was awful 
tough work.” 

“He told us everything just as plain as if it 
had been in a book,” said another. 

“Tm afraid my explanation would have been 
of little use, if there had not been plenty of will- 
ing hands to execute,” replied Anderson. ‘It 
was only a simple rule of mechanics.” 

“Simple enough,” muttered Johnson, as he 
helped himself to a slice of ham, ‘it is just what 
I told ’em.” 

Joe had made frequent visits to the bucket of 
cider, which had stood in the vicinity of the new 
barn, that afternoon, emptying tin cup after tin 
cup of it, and that with what he drank at the 
supper-table, was beginning to tell upon his 
demeanor. 

Rosa was reaching over the crowded table for 
& plate of biscuit, which stood opposite to Joe, 
when he, taking advantage of her being so close 
to him, and really scarce knowing what he was 
doing, took the opportunity to squeeze the dis- 
engaged hand, which hung by her side, The 
girl’s angry impulse was to box his ears, but as 
she turned to leave the table, she contented her- 
self by touching Johnson’s chair, which was 
tilted on its two hind legs, with her foot, and 
depositing him on the ground. The discomfited 
lover gathered himself up as he best could, and 
after casting a mortified glance on Rosa, who 





had not appeared to notice the mishap, he con- 
cluded that it was all an accident. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue early supper had been cleared away, and 
by dark everything in Mr, Blake’s quiet house- 
hold had resumed its ordinary appearance. Rosa 
went out on the piazza where her father and 
Anderson were talking over the new barn, and 
the chance of its being roofed in-and completed 
before the coming harvest. The excitement of 
the day had died away, and a reaction taken 
place in Rosa’s feelings, so with a sigh she seated 
herself on a step by her father, and leaned her 
head on his shoulder. The loving old man patted 
her cheek, and kissed her, and called her a baby, 
and then arose and went into the house. 

‘*Well, Miss Rosa,” said Anderson, “show do 
you feel after the bustle and fatigues of the 
day?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Rosa, laughingly, ‘but 
I believe I’ve got the blues.” 

You are feeling some contrition, perhaps, 
for Mr. Johnson’s fall,” was the answer, as a 
whiff of smoke from a cigar curled up in the 
moonlight. 

In spite of the serious tone in which this was 
said, Rosa laughed gleefully. 

‘““Why should JZ feel contrition, I'd like to 
know,” asked the girl. 

‘«Because you caused the fall, Miss Rosa, and 
as he was your father’s guest, it was neither 


} polite nor kind,” was the grave answer. 


“He squeezed my hand,” burst out Rosa, 
through her tears. 

‘*But do you not know that there was nothing 
you could have done which would mortify Mr. 
Johnson so much. Why not tell him on the first 
opportunity that you would not allow any such 
liberties, if you did not like them.” 

“Like them!” said Rosa, indignantly, ‘I felt 
like boxing his ears.” 

A smile played around the lips of the school- 
teacher, at the petulant answer. He took two 
or three puffs of his cigar, then he said, 

“T have no right, I know, to talk so to you, 
but I cannot help seeing and regretting these 
little things which are growing on you, and 
marring your character.” 

“What a good preacher you would make,” 
answered the girl, with a forced laugh. 

«*I hope so,” was the grave reply, ‘‘as I want 
to be one, some of these days.” 

“Be a minister in earnest?” queried Rosa, 
raising her head from the post against which she 
was leaning: and the awe which she had at first 
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felt for Anderson, and which had gradually dis- 
appeared, all returned again. 

“Yes, but it may be many years yet, for it 
will take a long while for me to save enough 
money to enable me to complete my studies. I 
have not said much about it, for it all seems so 
What do you think of it, 


far in the distance. 
Rosa?” 

A smile played over the girl’s face, for it was 
the first time the schoolmaster had ever dropped 
the Miss,” when addressing her. She won- 
dered whether Anderson would mind if she asked 
her father to lend him the money, but she felt 
that she dared not do it without his approval; 
and then the smile died away, and she sighed 
again, as she sat with her linked hands, clasp- 
ing her knees, gazing out on the moonlight; and 
she thought how superior he was to anybody she 
knew, and what a foolish, unfeeling girl he must 
think her; and ended it all with another sigh, 
and wondering who would be his wife. 

As for Anderson, he sat within the shadow of 
the prairie rose, which was trailed along the 
side of the porch, and watched the changes in 
his companion’s face, as she leaned against the 
pillar in the full moonlight, and asked himself 
how many weary years he would have to labor 
before he would be in a situation to ask sweet 
Rosa Blake to be his wife, and if before then, 
her hand might not be given to another. 

‘Come, Rosa, you have not told me what you 
think about my being a minister,” said he, after 
a long silence. 

“I don’t know. I suppose it’s best for you,” 
answered Rosa, with a sigh, and she got up and 
went into the house, with a feeling of humilia- 
tion, and a heavy weight about her heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 

For many days gay Rosa Blake seemed quite 
subdued. The corners of her sweet mouth 
drooped, her bright eyes had a thoughtful look 
in them most unusual, and she went about her 
household duties with a gravity which none had 
ever seen before. Even the obnoxious Joe John- 
son was kindly, if not cordially received, and 
poor Rosa began to hope that she was going 
to be more like what Mark Anderson would 
wish. 

But it was impossible for this state to last 
with a temperament like hers. She could no 
more help being gay, and laughing and mis- 
chievous, than the sweet summer flowers could 
help blooming, As her old manner gradually 
returned, its brightnees would be shadowed now 
and then by the recollection that Mark Anderson 





was going to be a minister, and that he thought 
her a trifling, unfeeling girl.. 

And so Anderson taught his school, and Rosa 
hunted eggs, and churned, and laughed away, a 
perfect sunbeam in the house; and Joe John- 
son’s visits became more frequent. He was 
entirely assured that his acres had subdued 
Rosa, whose more kindly manner ‘to him had 
given him vast encouragement. 

But Mrs. Blake was not satisfied. She did 
not approve of her daughter’s deference to the 
schoolmaster’s opinions, nor her listening so 
quietly when he read, nor the long walks in the 
woods with him, nor the twilight tete-a-tetes; 
and as she sometimes averred, she sincerely 
wished him in “‘Scramsckatska, or some of them 
outlandish places he reads about,” instead of in 
her house. 

“Thanks to goodness, he’ll soon be gone,” she 
said to her husband one day. 

But Mr. Blake was unsympathizing, and only 
replied, 

“Well, mother, I’m rather sorry. He’s a 
clever young man, I think, and I shall miss him 
a good deal, what with his reading the papers to 
me, and playing chequers of an evening.” 

“So will Rosa, I expect; he’s always a fooling 
about her, and making her believe she’s so smart, 
and that nobody’s good enough for her that hasn’t 
got book learning. To think that he’s expecting 
to get her, and him as poor as a church mouse,” 
and Mrs. Blake tore off anyextra sized patch as 
she spoke. 

The subject of the schoolmaster was all at 
once presented in a new aspect to Mr. Blake, 
who was quite silent for some minutes. At last 
he said, 

“Well, it isn’t quite what I looked for, that’s 
a fact; he don’t know nothing at all about farm- 
ing.” 

“TI don’t believe he knows a potatoe from & 
turnip till it’s cooked,” answered the wife, 08 
she jerked her thread through her work. ‘Now 
there’s Joe Johnson, that would give all he’s 
worth for Rosa, as anybody can see with half an 
eye; bat she treats him no better than a beggar. 
Such a splendid farm as that is, and joins ours, 
too,” continued the good lady in an aggrieved 
tone. 

“Maybe I could get that piece of meadow 
land, if they struck up a bargain,” said Mr. 
Blake, after a pause, to whom all the advantages 
of the match had just then made themselves ap- 
parent; for be it known, that the aforesaid piece 
of meadow land, which belonged to old Mr. John- 
son, and who, when he found Mr. Blake was really 
anxious to have it, was just as determined that 
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he would not sell, was a kind of Mordecai at the 
gate of good Mr. Blake’s happiness. So that 
piece of meadow land was thrown in the scale 
against Mr. Anderson’s’ checquers and news- 


papers. 

«Where is Rosa, now?” asked the father. 

“Gone a blackberrying—and to meet Mark 
Anderson, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Blake. 

Now at this very moment, and when Rosa’s 
destiny was being decided by a piece of meadow 
land, she was singing away by the road side, 
filling her basket with delicious berries, and 
thinking how much Mr. Anderson would enjoy 
them for tea. 

‘Pleasant day, Miss Rosa,” said a voice behind 
her suddenly, as she was thus engaged. It was 
the voice of Joe Johnson. The song died on the 
girl’s lips, and with a short recognition, she 
went on picking the berries. 

Joe stood awkwardly enough for a few moments, 
then asked her to let him help her. 

‘No, thank you, it is not worth while. I hav 
nearly enough,” replied: Rosa. a 

“I saw you here as I came across from the 
hay field,” he said, ‘“‘and I thought you looked 
lonely-like, so, as I’m in no hurry, I'll just wait 
and see you home.” 

“Well, as you are so kind,” replied Rosa, 
“suppose you gather those fine berries that I 
saw over the fence; it will save me climbing 
away up there, and they are too nice to leave,” 
and she pointed out the spot to Joe. Mr. John- 
son obeyed with alacrity, and kept up a random 
conversation with Rosa, who stood some distance 
below him on the road side. 

“There are some great big ones here, just by 
this cedar bush,” at last exclaimed Mr. John- 
son, “but let me empty these into your basket 
first.” 

Rosa held up her basket, received the fruit, 
and thanking him with a pleased smile, bade the 
enamored lover, in an unusually gracious voice, 
to get the largest he could. 

The fence was on quite a high bank, so that 
conversation could not be carried on very easily, 
but Joe picked indefatigably for a little while, 
when he called out from behind the cedar bush, 
“Oh, Miss Rosa, I’ve got the basket lid most 
half full a’ready.” 

But no answer came to this piece of informa- 
tion, and he repeated it, yet with no better 
success. At last he arose and peered around 
the bush, and down where he had left Rosa, but 
she was not there. Then he looked across the 
fields, then up, then down the road, and at last 
he saw her walking leisurely along and talking 
to Mark Anderson. 





For a few moments indignation kept Joe mo- 
tionless, then exclaiming, ‘‘Darn his eyes,” he 
took the basket lid which he held in his hand, 
filled with luscious, dewy berries, and poising it 
for an instant, he sent it skimming down the 
road, in the direction of his fair tormentor. If 
the lid was meant to reach Rosa, it never arrived 
at its destination; and she, unconscious of, or 
uncaring for the angry storm which she had 
raised, chatted on gaily of the flowers which she 
had found, and which, with true artistic taste, she 
had sprinkled over the berries she was showing 
to the schoolmaster. 

Just then she looked up and saw Joe with his 
hands by his side, exactly as they had fallen 
after he had dismissed the basket lid; and when 
upon seeing her he turned away, and posted 
across the peach orchard in an opposite direction, 
she broke into one of her gay laughs. 

‘«What is the matter, Rosa?” asked Anderson, 
whose eyes followed the direction of her own, 
but seeing nothing. 

“Oh, it’s such a good joke,” was the laughing 
reply, “I left him in the lurch that time,” and 
her eyes sparkled with fun. 

It was with difficulty that the schoolmaster 
restrained a sympathetic smile. 

“T suppose you mean Mr. Johnson,” said 
Anderson. 

“Yes, to be sure I do; he is such a stick. A 
body can’t stir without his popping up like a 
ghost beside them,” replied Rosa, with vivacity, 
and she detailed her afternoon’s exploit. 

Anderson was more amused than he would 
have liked to confess to Rosa, but he would not 
applaud, and he was afraid his voice would be- 
tray him if he attempted to condemn her con- 
duct, so he said nothing, but a grave look settled 
on his face. 

Rosa waited for a moment, then finding her 
companion made no remark, she cast a quick 
glance at him, but gathered no encouragement 
from the expression of his countenance. 

‘Of course you think it was all wrong, Mr. 
Anderson,” she said at last, with a pout on her 
red lip, and some little bravado in her manner. 

“Your own kind heart, Rosa, must decide 
that. You can imagine whether Mr. Johnson is 
wounded or mortified by your conduct.” 

There was no reply made, but the two finished 
their walk in silence. At tea time, the berries 
peeped up most temptingly through their coating 
of fine white sugar, but Rosa could not eat of 
them. She sat balancing her spoon on the edge 
of her cup, almost ready to cry, as she thought 
how silly and heartless her conduct must appear 
to Anderson. 
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CHAPTER VLII.. 

«‘Dzar me,” exclaimed Mrs. Blake, suddenly, 
a8 she saw farmer Thompson’s heavy wagon go 
past, ‘‘that just puts me in mind that I promised 
Mrs. Thompson a setting of our Muscovy duck’s 
eggs. I was to have sent them over yesterday, 
but L forgot all about it.” 

‘Let me. take, them; mother,” said Rosa, 
quickly, ‘‘I can easily get back before dark. 

Mrs. Blake gave a willing consent, arranged 
the eggs nicely becween layers of tow, and 
handed the basket to Rosa. 

“If you will wait a minute, Rosa, I will go 
over with you. I want to see Mr. Thompson on 
school business,” said Mark, as he helped him- 
self to another spoonful of berries. 

With a pleased blush, to think that Anderson 
did not believe her so very bad after all, Rosa 
said that ‘‘she would walk slowly on, and he 
might join her if he choose,” her pride forbid- 
ding her doing such an undignified thing as 
waiting for him. 

Mrs. Blake was in dismay, for it seemed to 
her that she had thrust Rosa into the lion’s 
mouth, when one reason that she had approved 
of her daughter’s going was, that for one evening 
at least, the conversation on the piazza would be 
stopped. She looked over the clear sunset sky 
in vain for some clouds, as a pretext for calling 
Rosa back; but none could be found; and before 
any other reason presented itself the girl was 
out of the gate, and Anderson reaching down his 
hat to join her. 

The full June moon was looking down through 
the intertwining boughs and quivering leaves of 
the trees, and making a moving network of moon- 
light on the greensward beneath them, as Mark 
and Rosa proceeded slowly homeward. With 
eyes dewy with tears, the young girl was gazing 
over the sleeping landscape bathed in a soft 
light; feeling that irresistible longing which so 
often creeps over one at the sound of some music, 
as if it was the heart’s cry for the unattainable; 
@ vain, wild wish that the holy quiet of the night 
might enter into her soul and purify her. A low 
sigh aroused her companion from his revery, as 
he walked by. her side, with his hands clasped 
behind him and his head bowed down, unheeding 
of the beautiful, sad smile on the face of the 
earth, which had so affected Rosa. 

“We are almost home, and I have so much to 
say to you; will you turn and walk back with 
me for a little while, Rosa?” asked Anderson, 
and he took the girl’s hand and placed it on his 
arm. 

“T have been wanting, dear Rosa, to tell you 
how much I love you,” said he, as he imprisoned 





the hand which clung to his arm in his own, 
“but I saw such a weary waiting for you, if you 
consented to be my wife, that I have sometimes 
felt as if it would, be, cruel to you to ask your 
love.” 

Rosa cast a, frightened glance. at her com- 
panion, and drawing her hand suddenly from his 
arm, she asked, as if scarcely believing what she 
heard, 

‘Do you really mean me? Oh! I can’t believe 
it, Mr. Anderson, I’m so unworthy of you,” and 
she stopped for a moment, and gazed with a kind 
of bewildered expression into the schoolmaster’s 
face. 

A grave smile stole around Mark’s lips as he 
replaced the hand on his arm, and answered, 

“Indeed I do mean you, little Rosa. I fear [ 
love you more dearly for your faults, though I 
know you will try to correct them. hecause they 
are wrong. But do you know, darling, that it 
may be years before I can have a home for you, 
and call you my wife? It is cruel to ask such a 
sacrifice of you, dear Resa. I see now how 
wrong it was.” 

The holy beauty of the night appeared to have 
melted into her face; and the girlish heart, lately 
so wayward and unquiet, seemed suddenly to 
have grown calm and strong with her woman’s 
destiny, as she answered frankly, 

“TI love you, Mark; I will wait,” 

There was an eager pressure of her hand, a 
kiss almost of reverence on her brow, then a 
long, happy silence. 

“It will be asking a great deal of your parents, 
Rosa, to give you to so poora manaslam. It 
does seem presumptuous,” at last said Anderson. 

“But they love me so much,” said the girl, 
*¢T am sure mother will consent, if she sees it is 
for my happiness. As to dear father, I do not 
believe he will object at all, he does not care for 
money.” 

“Shall I speak to your father about it, dear 
Rosa? Or would you rather tell your mother 
first?” 

“No, no, you speak to father first, Mark. I 
am afraid I am a little bit of a coward; but 
perhaps my mother may be disappointed at first, 
that I did not fancy Mr. Johnson. It is growing 
late, and she may be worried ; had we not better 
go home, Mark?” Her lips seemed to linger 
over the last: word, as if the right to call him by 
that name was too much joy. 

Good night, dear Rosa,” said Andersun, 28 
he imprinted s kiss on her cheek in the shadow 
of the prairie rose, ‘‘I will try to speak to your 
father to-night. May good angels watch you.” 

With a sudden impulse the girl turned around, 
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took his head between her two hands, gazed a 
moment into his eyes, and pressing a kiss on his 
forehead, darted off as if ashamed of what she 
had done. 

She went into the kitchen to deliver Mrs. 
Thompson’s message to her mother. Mrs. Blake 
was “‘setting rising,” and in no very good-humor 
when her daughter entered. 

“A pretty time of night, to be sure, to be 
phalandering about the country with a young 
man,” commenced her mother. 

“We staid a long while talking with Jane and 
Mr. Thompson,” replied the daughter, evasively. 
Yet her conscience smote her, for she felt that 
she was not dealing frankly with her mother. | 

Mrs. Blake stirred in her yeast with no dimi- 
tution of ill-temper. ~ 

“Once for all, Rosa Blake, I tell you that it 
ain’t modest, and I won’t have it. You'll be the 
talk of the whole country round,” said the 
mother. 

Rosa stood with her hands on one end of the 
dough-trough, watching her mother’s face with 
& mournful look in her sweet eyes, and then she 
said, “Don’t scold me to-night, please, dear 
mother,” so sadly that Mrs. Blake suppressed 
what further she was going to say. 

“Is there anything I can help you do, mother?” 
asked the daughter, at last, glancing around the 
neat kitchen. 

“It’s a pretty time to ask that, after all the 
work’s done,” grambled Mrs. Blake. 

Rosa lighted ber candle and went to her room. 
She saw the heavy cloud gathering, which, in her 
first happiness had seemed “no bigger than a 
man’s hand,” and as she knelt by her bed, the 
voiceless prayer that scarcely arrayed itself ‘in 
words, was, that in no way might she fail in her 
duty. She at last arose from her kneeling posi- 
tion, put out her light and sat down by the win- 
dow. On the piazza below she heard her father 
and Mark conversing in low voices. In vain she 
listened, that she might catch from the tone of 
either, something favorable to her hopes, and she 
leaned over her window-sill, gazing out on the 
dewy night that was bearing the perfume of June 
roses, and honeysuckles, and wall flowers, up to 
her chamber. At last the voices on the piazza 
ceased. She heard the hall door closed and 
locked, Anderson’s step pass her room, and then 
Mr. Blake’s slow, heavy tread up the staircase. 
She half rose from her seat, hoping that her 
father would come to her door to say a few 
encouraging words to her, but when she heard 
his own chamber door open, she sank back again 
With a sigh of disappointment. But over all this 
floated the thought, like a rose-colored cloud at 





sunset, “he loves me, he loves me.” That sen- 
tence was the refrain of everythimg. And she 
buried her face in her pillow, as if to hide from 
the cold, pure moonlight the blushes of joy that 
were mantling her cheek, and the smile that 
parted her lips as she closed her eyes in sleep, 
murmuring, ‘‘he loves me, he loves me.” 

Mr. Blake entered his room witha sigh. He 
took his key from his pocket, and proceeded 
slowly to wind up his huge silver watch. With 
unusual deliberation he hung it on the nail by 
the looking-glass, and as he gave the last twist 
to the black string, he said, 

‘¢ Well, mother, the business is done.” 

*¢ What business?” asked Mrs. Blake, who was 
laying comfortably in bed, watching her hus- 
band’s movements. 

«What business?” she resumed, finding he did 
not speak. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say, Sammy Blake, 
that you are going to let a man that’s no better 
than a beggar, marry your daughter?” and in 
her energy Mrs. Blake rose on her elbow, gave 
her soft pillow an energetic shake, and then 
plumped down into it again. 

“No,” answered the husband, slowly, as he 
leaned his elbows on his knees, and dangled by 
the string, the shoe which he had just taken off, 
‘no, but I a’most wish I had. He’s a real fine 
fellow, I tell you, and I’m afraid that she’s des- 
perate fond of him, mother.” 

“She knows just as much about love as a 
sucking calf,” answered Mrs. Blake, as she 
flounced over on the other side. “If the thing 
is put a stop to at once, it ll make no difference 
in a little while. She hasn’t known him no time, 
and she'll soon get over it.” 

Mr. Blake shook his head, saying, ‘‘I don’t 
know.” Then he added, ‘“‘and it would be a 
very respectable match in the end for her, for 
Anderson tells me he’s going to turn minister.” 

“That’s all smoke to blind you,” was the 
answer; ‘‘and you would have them to support, 
E.suppose. A pretty match it would be, to be 
suré, to come creeping into her father’s house 
with her husband, instead of having a fine home 
of her own, like Joe Johnson could give her. I 
hope you may get the meadow land, that’s all,” 
and with this settler, Mrs. Blake turned her 
back to her husband in sullen silence. 

But as:farmer Blake made no reply, she soon 

spoke again. 
‘What did you tell the man? Can’t you let a 
body know?” she asked, at length, turning her 
head partially round, and hitching the sheet up 
with her shoulder. 

«“T didn’t give him any encouragement at all; 
and you had. better speak to Rosa about it in the 
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morning,” answered the father, for the good 
man shrunk from seeing the pain which he must 
inflict. He had almost convinced himself an 
hour before, that his daughter had not known 
Anderson long enough to grieve about him a 
great while; but now somehow he began to 
doubt it. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Tue twittering of the birds in the maple 
boughs by her window, roused Rosa just as the 
grey, solemn dawn was creeping over the hori- 
zon, She sprang from her bed and went to the 
window. Everything was awaking to life. From 
farm-house to farm-house the shrill-voiced cock 
sent out salutations. The domineering old turkey, 
with head erect, flashing eyes, ruffled wings, 
and slow, stately strut, marched around his be- 
wildered hen, in a most Blue-beard fashion, as 
she in vain endeavored to keep her little hungry 
flock together; a cow or two in the barn-yard 
had risen from their recumbent position, and 
were poking their noses among the dry corn- 
stalks; the dogs walked about for a little, put 
their heads down on their paws on the ground, 
stretched themselves, gaped, and then quietly 
curled themselves up again; toads went hopping 
over the gravel walks in search of their morning 
meal of flies; puss, with a stealthy tread and 
steady eye, was walking around the arbor-vite 
tree, watching the wren, as it hopped about, 
perking its little head first on one side, then on 
the other, with a saucy look in its bright eyes, 
as if it defied its sleek enemy; the twittering of 
the birds changed into full, glad songs, till one 
would think their little throats would burst with 
rivalry; and heralded by rosy clouds, the sun 
came up the eastern horizon. Then it seemed 
as if the whole earth was jubilant with life. It 
was like the exultant chorus in a solemn oratorio. 

The girl’s spirits rose higher as she gazed. 
All her hopes appeared feasable now. With the 
cold, unsympathizing moonlight, her fears had 
abated; and rejoicing as everything else did in 
the glory of the summer morning, she hurried to 
escape out into the fresh air. 

The farm-house below -was in vigorous life. 
The pump-handle boomed continually, ending 
now and then with a queak and a groan; the farm- 
servants went whistling away toward the barn 
with their hands in their pockets; and troops 
of little chickens were crying “peak, peak,” 
and picking up crumbs around the kitchen- 
door. As Rosa passed through the back shed, 
she reached down the basin of golden Indian 
meal, and moistening it with some water, called 





the little flock after her, scattering the food as 
she went. 

In a short time Mrs. Blake approached her, 
ostensibly for a milk-strainer which hung on 9 
lilac-bush near, but really that she might impart 
to her daughfer her views with regard to Ander- 
son. 

Rosa looked up with a sly, blushing glance, 
but her heart fell as she noticed her mother’s 
face. 

‘You are waiting here to see Mark Anderson, 
I suppose,” said Mrs. Blake, without circumlo- 
cution. “Your father told me all about it last 
night. I was really astonished at his impudence. 
He wants your money, that’s ali, and you may 
tell him that we won’t consent.” 

All this was delivered in a hasty tone, and 
with eyes which avoided poor Rosa’s beseeching 
ones; for in spite of her harshness and her am- 
bition, Mrs. Blake sincerely loved her daughter; 
and she wanted to be over with this unpleasant 
duty. 

‘We don’t want to be married yet for a good 
while, mother” pleaded Rosa, ‘only say you are 
willing that I should have him at last.” 

‘It’s all nonsense; you might wait till dooms- 
day before he’d be rich enough to marry you; a 
pitiful schoolmaster,” answered Mrs. Blake, 
working herself into a passion. 

“He’s going to be a minister,” said the 
daughter, 

‘Minister or schoolmaster, it’s all one; he’ll 
never be able to support you,” retorted the 
dame. 

The tears came to Rosa’s eyes, and her voice 
quivered, as she said, 

‘Dear mother, I know you are not in a hurry 
to part with me; and what difference does it 
make if we are willing to wait.” ‘ 

“All the difference in the world, if neither 
your father nor me thinks him a proper husband 
for you.” 

“<But mother——” commenced Rosa. 

“‘There’s no use saying a word more about 
it,” broke in Mrs. Blake, as if afraid that her 
daughter’s tears might soften her heart, “your 
father told Anderson as much last night,” and 
she turned toward the house. 

Breakfast time came, and Rosa did not make 
her appearance. Mark took his seat at the table 
as usual; but the good-hearted farmer felt sorry 
to see that the young man played with his spoon 
and knife and fork, more than he ate. There 
was no comment made by any one about Rosa’s 
absence; but as Mr. Blake passed out of the 
door the schoolmaster joined him, and requested 
that he would leave his trunk at Mr. Roberts’ 
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as soon as convenient, as he should not return to 
Mr. Blake’s again. 

The good farmer grasped the thin hand of 
Anderson in his own, with many compunctions, 
and without saying a word in reply, muttered to 
himself as he walked away, ‘“‘he’s a whole team, 
I declare.” 

Mark took his book out on the piazza to read 
till school-time, as was his custom; but he could 
not fix his attention upon it; and it dropped by 
his side in his reverie, from which he was aroused 
by Rosa’s approach. The poor girl’s eyes were 
red and swollen with weeping. 

“Jt is not wrong to speak to you this once, is 
it, Mark? You know what my father and mother 
have said; but I wanted to tell you that you 
must always believe that I love you; though I 
can never marry you without they are willing,” 
and she sunk on the bench in a flood of tears. 

“Dear Rosa,” said her lover, bending over 
her, “I have perfect faith in you, and would not 
ask you for one moment to disobey your parents; 
but if we wait patiently and cheerfully, perhaps 
by-and-bye they will look on our marriage more 
favorably. Keep up a good heart, darling, and 
you will be my little wife yet.” 

But Rosa could only weep; it seemed at that 
moment as if the burden was too great to bear. 

“If they only wouldn’t ask me to marry any 
one else, it would not be so hard; but I know 
they will,” sobbed she. 

“We cannot see how, yet, dear Rosa; but I 
believe that these crooked ways will be made 





straight, and if we do our duty, all will come 
right at the end. We know that we love each 
other, and that must be sufficient at present. I 
think it wiser to leave here now, Rosa, because 
we must get accustomed to the separation, and 
it is best not to exasperate your parents by 
being together.” 

They sat a long while in silence, the girl with 
her head on her lover’s shoulder, quieted by his - 
words, till at last he bent down his head, saying, 

“There’s a long, farewell kiss, dear Rosa; I 
must go now; but be patient and cheerful.” * 

“Farewell, Mark, I shall always love you,” 
she said, then flew up stairs to watch him, as 
far down the road as she could see him from her 
chamber window. 

Rosa did not leave her room till dinner time, 
and then the slight degree of composure which 
she had attained was destroyed by her father’s 
unusually affectionate manner. He was con- 
stantly offering her the choicest pieces on the 
table, or piling her plate with things with which 
she choked in attempting to eat; and at last she 
was obliged to rise and leave in order to hide 
her tears. 

The good man looked distressed, and shook 
his head; but Mrs. Blake said, ‘“‘he made the 
girl worse than she would be, by noticing her.” 

Anderson’s trunk was removed that afternoon, 
and Rosa went into the now vacant room, swept’ 
and dusted it herself, and then arranged every- 
thing as nearly as possible as it was when he 
occupied it. (To BE CONCLUDED.) 





CHEER THEE UP. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICEK LAWRENCE. 


Curer thee up and joyous be, 

Ne’er give way to ling’ring sorrow; 
Sad and dark may be to-day, 

Brighter far will beam the morrow. 
Why unto thine heart enfold 

Cypress where the rose is springing! 
Then throw off thy gloomy fears, 

Fast to hope and duty clinging. 


but impedes the race / 

Which on earth is set before thee, 
Then look up with cheerful face 

Though dark clouds seem hov’ring o’er thee. 
For the warm and rosy light 

Through their forms will soon be shining, 
What though dark end dun they seem, 

Each hath still a silver lining. 


Sod 








Faith and Hope will e’er sustain thee, 
Should thy path with thorns be set; 

Angel forms are hovering round thee, 
He who made thee loves thee yet. 

In the path of right press onward, 
Nobly here thine end fulfil; 

Trust in Him who dwells above thee, 
Bow before His sovereign will. 


Cheer thee up and never falter, 
Still the rightful way pursue; 
In thy heart great objects cherish, 
What thou plannest, nobly do. 
Ne’er lose time in useless sorrow, 
Ne’er waste life in vain regret; 
He who made thee will sustain thee, 
For He sees and loves thee yet. 





SEA-SHORE. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT 1L—SEA. 


Dramatis Persone.—Carervu, Motuer.—Litrriz Cuitpren.—Two Baruing Women.—NeEnrvovs 
Op GEnTLEMAN.—VISITORS. 


Scenz.—The Beach at Newport, with the curtains at the end of the room bulged out like 
the awning of a Bathing Machine. 


Enter Baruinc Women, supposed to be wet 
through. They bow to Carerut MorHer anp 
LirtLe CHILpREN, and express their great love 


Enter Visrrors, who, by pretending to swim, 
inform Bathing Women that they wish to bathe; 
and having each paid, they demand towels, and 
hurry off with them under their arms. 

Enter (from behind curtains) one of the Little 
Children in its night-gown. It screams at the 
sight of the water, and kicks violently, but is 

instantly seized by the 
* Bathing Women, who 
take it by the arms and 
legs and plunge it into 
the waves. This is done 


three times, when the Infant is taken out in a 
fainting condition, and handed to Careful Mother. 
When all the “angels” have been dipped, the 
Mother closes the curtain, and ezeunt Bathing 
Women. 
Enter Nervous Op GentTLemay, swimming in 





for the darlings. Careful Mother makes signs 
to them, and they fetch towels and hand the 
Bathing party into the machine. 


a huge mackintosh for bathing-gown. He wears 
spectacles. He expresses that it is very cold, and 
that he is about to get into his bathing machine, 
and points to the one which Careful Mother and 
Little Children have hired. Advancing to the 
curtains, he is surprised 

to find the door locked, 


yous Old Gentleman con- ' \\ 
tinues ‘pushing, parasol is thrust out from the 
curtains. He.is pushed back, and falls head 
over heels into the water. 

Enter Two Bathing Women armed with long 
sticks. They keep their eyes shut, and drive 
off Nervous Old Gentleman. 


HA K 


The curtains of bathing machine are then; so much better for their fainting and scream- 
drawn aside, when exit Careful Mother and } ing. 


Little — with very wet hair, and looking 
1 


Bathing Women bow them out. 








SHOBRE.—SEA-SHORE. 





ACT IL—S HORE. 


Dramatis Persone.—Ricuarp, Duke or Gioster.—Lorp Hastines.—DvxKE oF 
Buoxinauam.—Lorps or THE Councit.—CarpinaL BourcHizR.— 
BisHor or Exry.—Jane SHore.—~—SOLDIERS.—OITIZENS. 


Scexns 1—Council Chamber at the Tower. At whe end of the stage, the sofa of state for the Lora of the 
Council. Arm-chair for throne. 


Exrer Lorps or THe Councr robed in dress- 
ing-gowns of state, and wearing their 
ermine victorine wigs of office. They 
take their seats on sofa. 

Enter Lorp Hastrnes, as magni- 
ficently dressed as he can be. He is 
“ yeceived by the Lords of the Council, 
-who hand him to the arm-chair throne. Some 
converse, and some read newspapers. 
(Flourish of trumpets.) 
Enter Ricuanp Dux or GiosteR in cap and 


nation, and, by hitting the back of his head with 
his hand, intimates that Jane Shore ought tobe 
beheaded; or at least (putting an imaginary cord 


round his neck) hung. 

Gloster is greatly enraged, and striking the 
table three times as a signal. 

Enter Sotprers, with helmets of meat covers, 
and armed with brooms for halberts. They seize 
Lord Hastings, who is led off to execution. 

Exit Gloster, surrounded by trembling Couneil, 
who compliment him on his great beauty and 
wisdom. 


ciosely guarded. Over her is thrown a white 
sheet, and in her hand she carries a drawing- 
room candlestick. She is pale and weeps, but 
is hurried on by brutal Soldiers. Gloster again 
Winks to Buckingham, who puts his finger against 
his nose in answer. 








\ 


plumes, and a pillow stuffed up the back of his 
mantilla for royal hump. At his side is hung 
his sword, which he draws on entering. The 
Duke oF Buckrnauaw, also very richly dressed, 
follows closely. The Dukes wink to each other, 
and the Council seem alarmed. 

Gloster advancing toward the table, bares his 
arm and strikes the table ‘with his sword, whilst 
Buckingham exhibits a placard on which is 
written, “Jang SaoR= DID rr.” 

Lord Hastings, rising, expresses great indig- 


Sozns 2—An imaginary street, with St. Paul’s 
supposed to be visible in the distance. 


Enter Granp Procession, headed by Carnpr- 
NAL Bourcurer and the Bisnor or Ety in their 
sacerdotal robes of chintz bed-curtains, with 
mitres. of newspapers; the Dukes or GLOSTER 
and BuckineHamM, and the Lorps or THE Coun- 
or, follow in their robes of state. 

Enter Sotprers well armed, and carrying ban- 
ners of fire-screens. 

Enter Jane Suore, with her hair down, and 


Enter Citizens, who cheer the Dukes and hoot 
Jane Shore. She trembles and does penance by 
the window-curtains, after which she is hunted 
from the stage by enraged Citizens. 

Gloster is proclaimed King, and exit Proces- 
sion. (Flourish of trumpets.) 


ACT IIlL—SEA-SHORE. 
Dramatis Persone.—Axtist.—His Wirt.—His DavGHTgr.—BoatTmMen. 


Scene—The Sea-shore at Newport. 


Enter Artist, whose beard of tobacco pro- 


The tide is down, 
his hands the Artist carries the music stand for 


claims him to be a foreigner. His Wire and } easel, and under his arm a music port-folio. His 
His Davauren, follow in walking costume. In} Wife has her basket, and His Daughter a large 
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umbrella, and the shovel for spade. 
opens his umbrella and commences painting, 
while His Wife knits a purse, and His Daughter, 
in a white pinafore and sash, digs holes in the 


the tide is coming in very fast. This can only 
be shown by the sudden exit of Artist’s hat 
floating to the door by means of a piece of string. 

Enter Boarmen, who shout to Artist, but are 
unable to make him hear. 

His Wife, on looking up, is alarmed at finding 
they are surrounded by the waves. They are 
greatly terrified and fly to the ottoman, to which 


tightly to Artist, who becomes more and more 
frightened. He embraces them, and tries to 
persuade them to let him swim to shore, but 
they refuse. 


The Artist , 





sand; The Artist several times leans back to 
see the effect of his picture, and they are de- 
lighted with the fine painting. They are so in- 
tent upon their work that they do not see that 


they cling as if to the rugged rocks. Artist 
waves a pocket-handkerchief, and puts his wife’s 
bonnet on the end of the umbrella as a signal, 
His Wife, in vain, endeavors to pacify His 
Daughter, who is kicking and screaming; and, 
at last, overcome by her feelings, she bursts into 
tears. The waves are supposed to mount higher 
and higher. His Wife and His Daughter cling 


Enter Boatmen rowing the sofa, which they 
pull close up to the rocks of ottoman. Artist, 
His Wife, and Daughter, hastily step into the 
craft. 


GRAND TABLEAU. 





THE BELLE. 


BY FANNIE MORETON. 


Tsover youth with a garland fair 
Hath decked her brow, 

And beauty lent its willing aid 
To make her lovely now; 

Yet age will soon o’ertake her, 
Then both will flee— 

And quickly will she pass away 
To dim obscurity. 


Yet there is a charm unfading 
Through life—-eternity— 

That time can have no power to change 
Or cause to flee; 





A purity of soul within, 
A trimmed and burning light 
To guide us to that other world 
Where never cometh night. 


Then haste while lasts the sunlight 
To make thy passport sure— 

For daily, hourly in thy glass 
The sand becometh fewer. 

And clouds are gath’ring thick and fast, 
And the river must be crost— 

Then unless thy pathway’s lighted 
Thou’lt be forever lost. 





AMY 


NORTON’S VALENTINE. 


BY FANNIE SMITH. 


Amy Norton leaned her head wearily against 
the back of her rocking-chair, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks without her knowing it, as she 
sat with her hands folded listlessly in her lap, 
looking out of her window high up in the third 
story of her uncle’s house. 

It was St. Valentine’s day, and she could see 
on the opposite side of the street the postmen 
and dispatch-men running about as if crazy, 
delivering mysterious-looking missives at the 
neighboring houses. At the dinner-table she 
had seen her cousin Charlotte and Lizzie Rogers’ 
Valentines displayed and counted on with pride; 
had heard them wonder who this and the other 
pretty trifles was from; and what their brother 
Dick, the handsome young lieutenant, would 
send to the rich heiress, Emma Walton. 

Amy’s lips quivered as she bent over her plate, 
and felt that in all this laughter and gaiety she 
was supposed to have no part. A long sickness 
had weakened her mentally and physically, and 
this was the first day she had made sufficient 
exertion to get down stairs. 

No, she had no part in it, except as far as the 
two younger children were concerned. Their 
gentle cousin Amy was their prime confidant. 
Mamma was too nervous, and Lotte and Lizzie 
were always too much engaged to attend to their 
childish wants, so to Amy they carried all their 
troubles and pleasures. And that morning, after 
she had heard Charley his French lesson, and 
tried to attend to little Flora’s music, she had 
copied verses into various pretty wreaths of 
painted flowers on satin paper, and directed in- 
numerable Cupids with their torches and arrows 
‘and bleeding hearts, to the young masters and 
misses with whom the children considered them- 
selves to be irrecoverably in love. Charley at 
ten thought young ladies in pantaletts scarcely 
out of the nurse’s arms, and little Miss Flora at 
eight said she did wish she knew a boy that wore 
& coat. 

All this unusual exertion and sad thoughts had 
Worn the convalescent out, and when her tardy 
cousin Dick had taken his place opposite to her at 
the dinner-table, and said in his cordial manner, 

“By tho stars and stripes, little girl, I’m glad 
to see you afloat again,” she could have cried 
outright at his kind words. 

Vou. XXVII.—10 





But her dashing cousins thought her too insig- 
nificant a personage to engage for even a few 
moments the attention of their gay, handsome 
brother, so they commenced with, 

“Now, Dick, do tell us what you sent Emma 
Walton.” 

*¢That’s a secret, ladies,” answered the brother, 
drawing down the corners of his mouth. 

“Oh, but we won’t tell, and we know how 
to keep a secret,” said the two sisters together. 

‘Well, as you both look like the Sphynx, par- 
ticularly Lizzie, who has such thick lips, perhaps 
you may be trusted, and I’ll tell you just this 
much——” 

But the girls had to wait, while he took a piece 
of turkey, then a mouthful of potato, and a sip 
of sherry, for the young lieutenant liked what 
he called “good rations,” before he went on. 

Each sister sat and eyed him anxiously, and 
Lotte thought it was vulgar to eat so much, and 
had they not stopped him, another piece of 
turkey would have followed the sherry. 

“Well?” they questioned together. 

“Well,” said Dick, ‘‘I haven’t got it ready yet. 
It’s a matter of importance, I assure you, girls. 
It will require a great deal of thought, for I’ve 
made up my mind to offer myself to the lady to 
whom I send the Valentine.” 

“Oh, you dear, good brother,” said Lizzie. 

“Won't it be nice to have Emma Walton for a 
sister,” added Lotte. 

“Don’t be too fast, girls, maybe she won’t 
have me.” . 

“Pshaw, Dick!” again chimed the sisters, av 
if for any one that was free refusing their hand- 
some brother was impossible. 

The lieutenant finished his dinner with a relish, 
then drawing his napkin across his mouth, he 
asked, 

‘Well, cousin Amy, how many Cupids for you 
to-day. Any Nalentines, eh?” 

‘*No,” was the languid reply, without raising 
her eyes. 

‘¢That’s bad,” and he stroked his moustachios. 
“If I hadn’t vowed I’d send but one, you should 
have one yet.” 

Amy took a mouthful of water, and then 
seemed to be looking for a Valentine in her glass. 
She left the table as the dessert was being 
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placed on, pleading fatigue, and as Dick rose to 
open the door for her, she did not stop to thank 
him, but rushed up stairs into her own room. 

**So you are tired, girls, of having me at home, 
are you? I wouldn’t have believed it,” said the 
lieutenant, peeling an almond. 

‘No, but it would be so nice to have a wedding, 
and a sister-in-law, and all that,” said Lizzie. 

‘And for you to marry and settle down, and 
not go to sea any more, now that aunt Bradford 
has left you so much money,” added Charlotte. 

*¢You know it has been my wish a long while, 
Richard,” said Mrs. Rogers, in a desponding 
tone. She always spoke as if her children’s 
high spirits were too much for her. 

‘¢ Well, I'll sacrifice myself for the good of the 
family, and take your advice. Blame yourselves 
if I make you wretched, ladies,” and Dick fished 
out an almond from the bottom of his wine-glass 
as he spoke. 

So Amy sat at her window, and felt as if no 
one cared for her. And she thought over her 
happy childish days, and how her father and 
mother had idolized her; and of their beautiful 
country home; and how her cousin Richard 
spent all his vacations there; and of the pony 
he taught her to ride; and of himself and Towser 
pulling her out of the pond, when she went to 
gather water lilies; and how he teased her to 
kiss him and called her his little wife; she 
thought of all this, and if smiles came up at the 
memory, they were quickly quenched by tears 
for the sorrows which followed. Then came re- 
collections of her mother’s shrouded form, and 
and the darkened house, and the hushed foot- 
steps of the servants; then of her father’s broken 
fortune and failing health and last blessing; and 
of the earth which fell with a hollow sound on 
the*coffin-lid, and of the brown grave beside her 
mother’s green one. Then of the blank which 
her life had seemed to be since then. And how 
she had been received into her aunt’s family, not 
unkindly, it is true, but with indifference; how 
she had sunk almost into the condition of an 
inferior, helping the children with their lessons, 
teaching Flora music, amusing her aunt; dress- 
ing her cousin’s hair; and taking charge of the 
patch-basket on every Wednesday. 

Poor Amy! poor child! She felt as if there 
was not a ray of sunshine on the broad earth, 
and she leaned her head on her arm against the 
window-sill, and sobbed out, “Oh, if I had only 
died! if I had only died!” 

She forget the anxious eyes which had watched 
her during her illness; the parties and engage- 
ments that the girls had given up, in order to 
attend to her; the efforts that her weak aunt had 





made to have her comfortable; the oranges that 
Charley had bought with his own pocket money 
for her fevered palate; the careful hands of little 
Flora, that darkened her room to the exact tone, 
which she liked; the books, the tempting clusters 
of white grapes, or the flowers, which Richard 
sent to her room every day; she forgot all these 
in her present feeling of desolation. 

No, not all; for the recollection of Richard’s 
gifts stood pre-eminently out, only making her 
sorrow the more bitter. 

She looked up, saw on her dressing-table, a 
wine-glass which contained a white rose nearly 
withered—the last of a beautiful bouquet that 
her cousin had sent her; with a passionate im- 
pulse she snatched it from the water, threw it on 
the floor and crushed it with her foot; then she 
leaned her head down again and sobbed like a 
little child. 

So the dreary afternoon wore away, and her 
chamber darkened, and the lights in the street 
were being lighted. 

By-and-bye little Flora came tripping up stairs, 
humming in her thin, childish voice, 


“Oh, what’s the use of sighing, 
When time is on the wing,” 


but she stopped as she opened the door, calling 
out, “‘Amy, Amy, where are you?” 

«‘What is it, Flora?” asked her cousin. 

**Oh, are you there? It was so dark I couldn't 
see you. What makes you set without a light, 
Amy? I think it is horrible. Mamma wanted 
to know if you wouldn’t please dress me for the 
cotillion party? Eliza has gone out.” 

Amy arose, lighted the gas, and commenced 
getting the child’s things from the bureav- 
drawers. 

The little girl pirouetted around the room 
humming a waltz, whilst her cousin was thus 
employed, but suddenly stopped as she exclaimed, 

“Oh, Amy, what do you think? Our Dick is 
going to marry Miss Emma Walton. I don’t like 
her, she’s so proud—I wish he’d marry you, in- 
stead; but won’t we have lots of fun for all? I 
mean to sit up as long as anybody stays, and 
dance every set, the night the girls give her 4 
party.” 

“What dress are you to wear to-night, Flora!” 
interrupted Amy. 

«My white muslin and new pink sash,” replied 
the child. ‘I mean to coax mamma to get me4 
dear little white silk for the wedding. What vill 
you wear, Amy?” 

But without waiting for a reply, the happy 
little creature rattled on, 

“I'm engaged for every waltz to-night already. 
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Tom Rawlson says he thinks this white frock so 
pretty. I expect he’ll ask me to dance some 
plain quadrilles with him, but quadrilles are 
such flat things after waltzing. Gus Walton will 
be mad, I guess, for I haven’t kept one waltz for 
him, he’s such a disagreeable fellow. What do 
you think he said, Amy? why that, that stuck 
up sister Emma of his called you a ‘sister of 
charity.’ I do wish our Dick would marry some- 
body else.” . 

The toilet by this time was completed, and 
the embryo belle giving a glance of satisfaction 
at the mirror, picked up her handkerchief and 
little slippers and departed. 

Amy turned down the gas light, and took up 
her seat again at the window. The tea-bell 
sounded, but she did not stir, she could not meet 
the family with her troubled face and swollen 
eyes. Presently the servant knocked at the door. 

‘“‘Missus Rogers send up word be sure drink de 
hot tea and eat de oshters, cause dey’s particular 
nice, Miss,”’ said James. 

Amy took the tray and sat it on the table, and 
seated herself in her old position without tasting 
the food. 

In a little while Flora came up stairs to tell 
her if she got tired to go to bed, and that she 
would creep in behind her as softly as a mouse, 
when she came home; then she heard Charley’s 
voice calling through the house for his mislaid 
cap and comforter; then the carriage drive up to 
take the girls to a large party; then her aunt’s 
chamber door close behind the nervous invalid 
and her bowl of chamomile tea and camphor 
bottle; and she felt more lonely and desolate 
than ever. 

Another knock at her door aroused her. 

“Here’s a Valentine for you, Miss,” said 
James, with a broad grin, as he handed it in. 

Who could send her a Valentine? It must be 
& mistake, she thought, as she carried it to the 
light. It was folded like a letter, the direction 
Was plain enough, and she opened and read :— 

“Dear Lirriz Amy—I love you very much; 
I believe I have loved you ever since I saved you 
from an Ophelia-like death, in the pond, and 
called you my little wife. I hope, sweet cousin, 
that I’m not out of my reckoning if I have some- 
times thought it returned. Forgive me if you 
do love me, if I pained you by what I said to-day 
at the table, but I was selfish enough to wish to 
know my exact position, and to enjoy putting 
the girls on the wrong track. 

“T’'m a worthless fellow, I know, dear Amy, 
but if you will only be my little wife, by God’s 
help T will try to make you a good husband. 

“If your Valentine, dearest, is deficient in the 





usual polished sentences, believe me that your 
sailor cousin’s heart is none the less warm. 
RicHarp.” 

Amy wept harder after reading this than she 
had done all the afternoon, but such joyful tears. 
Then she stooped down and picked up the crushed 
white rose and kissed it; and then she read the 
letter again. 

“Mister Richard wants to know if Miss Amy 
won’t please be so kind as to step down to de 
parlor. All de family’s out, and he’s lonely- 
like,” said James, again at her door. 

Amy bathed her eyes and arranged her dis- 
ordered dress, and with half eager, half reluctant 
steps she descended to the parlor door. She 
could not find courage to enter, and as she heard 
her cousin walking up and down the room, 
whistling thoughtfully, she determined to go up 
stairs again and write her answer. But just 
then the parlor door, by which she was standing, 
opened, and Dick came out for the purpose of 
hurrying her down. 

‘Afraid to come in, little one?” he asked, as 
he drew her into the parlor. ‘I hope that’s not 
an unfavorable sign for me, Amy?” 

But Amy only shook her head in the negative, 
and cast down her eyes. 

“Then you dolove me? God bless you, cousin 
Amy,” and he drew her slender, shrinking form 
toward him. 

He sat stroking her soft blonde hair, in happy 
silence, her tears flowing afresh. He pressed 
her to his side, whispering, 

**Hush, little one, don’t cry, you'll be ill 
again.” 

“It’s very foolish, I know, but I’m so happy 
now, and I’ve been so miserable, Richard. But 
didn’t you love Emma Walton one bit? And 
what will aunt and the girls say?” asked Amy, 
in affright, for till that moment she forgot there 
was any one in the world but Dick Rogers. 

**T don’t love Emma Walton one bit, Amy, and 
as to the bonne mere and the girls, I’ll make it all 
right with them. Are you satisfied now, Mother 
Carey’s chicken?” he asked, with a gay smile. 

It required but little more eloquence to satisfy 
his cousin, and the two sat there till they heard 
the children come in from the cotillion party, 
and pass what they supposed to be the deserted 
drawing-room; and feeble as Amy’s illness had 
made her, she bore the fatigue of sitting up 
wonderfully well, till she heard the carriage 
drive up, about one o’clock, and the girls return 
from the party. She hurried from the room, 
scarcely waiting for her lover’s good night kiss, 
and in her flight dropped Richard’s letter. 

‘Why Dick, what’s the matter? Why weren’t 
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you at Mrs. Davis’ to-night with Emma Walton? 
You didn’t send the Valentine, did you?” asked 
the sisters. 

*‘One woman, and one question at a time, is 
ag much as any reasonable man can be expected 
to attend to,” said the brother, throwing himself 
on the sofa. , 

*¢What’s this?” asked Charlotte, as she picked 
up the letter which Amy had dropped in her hurry. 

*¢‘Amy’s Valentine,” replied Richard, stroking 
his moustache, with a demure smile. 

‘Why, it’s just like a letter,” said Lizzie, 
putting out her hand to take it. 

*¢Who is it from? let us read it,” said the two. 

Dick watched the girls, still stroking his mou- 
«wtache. 

“Richard who? not you?” asked Lotte. 

*¢*You are only joking! Emma Walton!” added 
the bewildered Lizzie. 

‘¢What a storm, I must escape,” said Dick. 

“Don’t go, don’t go. How could you be so 
foolish? You are not serious. Tell us all about 
it,” chorussed both the girls. 

So Richard drew a sister on each side of him, 





and told them how long he had loved their cousin; 
and how unhappy such a wife as Emma Walton 
would have made him, and ended by asking their 
sisterly love for poor Amy. 

The girls were evidently very much disap- 
pointed; but they loved their handsome brother 
dearly, were good-hearted girls in the main, and 
really liked Amy, so, though they sighed over 
Emma Walton’s large purse and gay connexions, 
they promised with a little sigh, to give their 
cousin no occasion to think she was an unwel- 
come sister. 

As to his mother, Richard knew he would have 
no trouble, she would be quite satisfied if he was 
only happy, and she not bothered; so with a gay 
heart he bid his sisters good night. 

It was wonderful how Amy’s happiness im- 
proved her. Her eye and cheek had a bright- 
ness in thei that they had not known since child- 
hood; her laugh was as gay as little Flora’s; her 
manner lost its timidity, and assumed so lady- 
like a self-possession, that the girls became really 
proud of her; and Richard said that it was all 
to be attributed to the VaLRnTine. 





A SUMMER MORNING. 


BY VIOLET VALE. 


Priwroses in the meadows lift up their dewy eyes, 
The skylark singeth soaring into the bright’ning skies, 
The last pale star is fading with pearly tints away, 
And like a timid maiden cometh the dawn of day. 


The hare leaps thro’ the clover, and birds amid the 
brake 

At first begin but softly, ‘then the full chorus wake, 

Now golden rays of sunlight creep o’er the fields so 
green, 

But mist is in the valleys and forest trees between. 

The wild deer stoops to drink, in the blue, unrufiled 
lake, 





For he hears no huntsman’s bugle the ringing echoes 
wake, 

The bright-eyed squirrel flitteth gaily from tree to tree 

And on his honey errand hath flown the “busy bee.” 


And insects hover humming beside the flowing 
stream, 

Whose wings like richest jewels in the sunlight flash 
and gleam; 

The fresh breeze bends the flowers, and bows the 
lofty corn, 

And life, and light, and beauty, dwell in the Summer 
morn. 





SIMILIES. 


BY H. L. SPENCER. 


On the trees the leaves are yellow— 
In the valley waves the grain— 
Over all the sunbeams mellow 
Pour like rain. 


In the grove the flowers are dying— 
Dying like sweet souls away, 
And the winds are sighing, sighing 
All the day. 


Years are lapsing like the shadows 
That o’er hill and valley fly— 
Like the flowers that in the meadows 
Bloom and die. 


Age upon us all is stealing, 
Like old Winter coming on; 
Time, its worth to us revealing 





When ’tis gone. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


BY A NEW 


THE POOR WIDOW’S LAST RESORT. 


Dm you ever go to a pawn-broker’s sale, 
reader? From our corner we can see the red 
flag that proclaims the mart. It is a sad thing, 
that pawn-broker’s sale. Unredeemed articles 
offered to the highest bidder—unredeemed, and 
why? because of poverty, sickness or crime. 
Let us go there; what is the auctioneer offering 
now? Arich brocade silk dress. Some fair one 
wore it, for even the open garment revealed the 
grace that filled it once. And how came it there? 
Fancy a picture; a woman, young, poor and 
beautiful, reduced to sudden poverty. Some 
relics of her former state remain, the rich dress 
her husband gave her before he embarked on 
that treacherous deep. Her babe is sick, her fire 
scant, her landlord importunate. She must have 
money—more money—for work her fingers to 
the bone, if she will, she gains but scant pit- 
tance. A thought flashes upon her, leaving her 
heart dark again—‘‘the rich dress; the pawn- 
broker’s,” oh! could she only raise something on 
it, she could get it again in some future, better 
time, she knows she could. She folds it up with 
pale fingers; her trembling steps seek the dark 
entrance—she gains indeed but a pittance, and 
saying she will come for it again, with flushed 
cheek and aching heart she bends her way home. 
She never returns to claim it. The sturdy sailor 
who gave it, the happy, joyous creature who 
Wore it, the babe with its bright eyes that wan- 
dered over its richness, are all asleep together, 
one in the sea—two in the grave. 

There go multitudes of household things. 
There silver spoons; think how many rosy lips 
may have kissed them; how tears may have 
dimmed their lustre at the parting. There goes 
& child’s pretty frock; perchance the dainty 
limbs that once frolicked beneath it are clothed 
in rags now—or the shroud. Look at them 
watches, how they glitter! Yonder bracelets 
have seen the light of many a festive revel. 
There is a chain of brilliants; I know not why, 
but there seems guilt fastened like blood upon 
each flashing link. Many a poor victim of pas- 
Sion wends her way recklessly to the pawn- 
broker’ 8; many with the kiss of poilution upon 
their seemingly pure lips. They come here de- 
serted—desperate. They lay down their rubies 





CONTRIBUTOR. 


and their costly rings—their jewels and their 
robes for which they have sacrificed so much. 
They seize the little pile of silver, laid by the 
unquestioning clerk on the counter, and hurry 
away—but they return not. No longer driven 
in gay equipages, they crawl through the dark 
streets, and sinking lower and lower in infamy— 
die alas! without redeeming or redemption. Pity 
when you hear of such—God alone seeeth their 
temptations and their suffering. Scorn not—but 
strive to save. 


THE DEATH-BED. 


Peruaps the following affecting description of 
the death of a little girl, caused by violence and 
accident, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 
The child was a model for beauty, and in dispo- 
sition angelic—but listen. 

I crept in—hushed—awed. I dared to glance 
toward that little bed with its snow-white cover- 
let. My eyes rested with a sort of fascination on 
her two blue orbs, moving vaguely with burning, 
restless glances. A bandage covered her beau- 
tiful forehead, another crossed the face and chin, 
and spots of blood clotted the masses of bright, 
glistening, golden curls spread all over her pillow. 

As I stood there—my hands for very sorrow 
and agony folded tightly on my breast, she ex- 
claimed softly to her mother, and yet as if talking 
to herself, ‘“‘Mamma, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Dear lamb—it was her last Sabbath’s 
lesson. 

“Yes, love, I believe you do,” answered the 
stricken mother, fervently, lifting her tearful 
eyes as if pleading with heaven for strength. 

“Mamma,” again sounded that low voice, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth”—and then the 
sweet spirit wandered to green fields. ‘‘Get me 
that branch of blossoms; how they shine! there 
is nothing else green there. They told me not 
to climb the hill but the flowers of heaven grew 
there, and little angels picked them for me. See 
how they shine! see their beautiful colors— 
ma I—I want—I know that my 
Redeemer liveth—I—know——” 

A deep groan burst from the mother. Starting 
wildly, she clasped her hands and flew to the 
door, crying, ‘‘Father, come up and see her die— 
quick, or you will be too late. God a my 
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—HEARTFELT PRAYER. 





darling,” she added, sobbing violently, ‘‘the dear 
lips how they quiver! Darling—do you know 
us? Here are father and I; speak, precious 
child, do you know us, Rose?” 

The white fingers outspread—the lids moved 
tremulously; we bent down with hushed breath, 
and from those parted lips came the last words 
of our beautiful Rose— 





“TI know that—that—my Redeemer——” and 


the gasping breath trembled and fluttered to God 
who gave it. 

All the children of the village followed our 
sweet flower to her little ‘‘garden home”—the 
grave. Now every summer the path there is 
strewed with fragrant roses—and beautiful 
wreaths are twined over a modest white stone, 
on which is engraved in golden letters the simple 
name—‘* Rose.” 





A TWILIGHT REVERIE. 


BY LOTTIE 


Day.ieut groweth fainter, dimmer, 
And along the silent floor 

With the firelight’s gleam and glimmer, 
Dance the shadows quaintly o’er. 


Now a ray all bright and golden 
Shineth out, then dies again; 

Like a wemory sweet, tho’ olden, 
Flooding o’er the heart with pain. 


Light a moment, then dark shadows 
Fill the lowly, silent room; 
As the flowers that wreathe the meadows, 
Fade away when chill winds come. 
And I sit me fondly dreaming 
By the quiet ingle-side: 
And within my heart are gleaming 
Thoughts that bless the eventide. 


Yet I know that I may never 





Meet the objects of my dream 


LINWOOD. 


For between us flows forever 
While I live—Death’s waiting stream. 


But I hear their voices blending, 
Sweetly, surely, evermore; 

Like an angel message sending 
For me, from the farther shore. 


But I wait, and softly listen, 
Yet a little longer stay, 

While the river’s swell and glisten, 
And its ripples pave my way. 


Ah! my feet are growing weary 
To be laving in its tide; 

And the hours are almost dreary, 
Waiting for my angel-guide. 
With that angel, holy, peerless! 

Those cool waters passing o’er, 
T shall tread all sinless, fearless, 
On the distant golden shore. 





HEARTFEL 


T PRAYER. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Wirarn the silence of my room 
I bowed my head in prayer; 

My heart was fill’d with bitterness, 
Oppress’d with heavy care; 

My mind was full of vanity, 
And as I lowly knelt, 

The want of faith and trustfulness 
Within my soul I felt. 


My heart was proud, and all my strength 
Was fleeing swift away; 

Upon the world were all my thoughts, 
And yet I knelt to pray; 

In agony I raised my voice, 
My woe I could not bear; 
Send, oh, my Lord, thy spirit down, 
Assist me in my prayer.” 


With thoughts of prayer I knelt me down, 
But words I could not speak, 

There were no tears of penitence 
Upon my furrowed cheek ; 

A voice within my soul was heard, 
“Escape,” it said, “the snare ;” 

“Oh, Lord,” I cried, in agony, 
“Assist me in my prayer.” 


It came, it came, and as the sun 
With glory fills the West; 

So in my heart the promis’d peace 
Brought holy thoughts of rest; 

An angel sped on noiseless wing, 
Throughout the cloud-girt air, 

From Heaven’s throne the spirit came 
Oh, this, yes, this is prayer. 
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DESTINY. 


BY SALLIE A. L. HILBURN. 


“Tatx not to me of destiny. The very word, 
as you use it, is a fiction, the weak invention of 
man’s sophistry, when seeking to shift the re- 
sponsibility of his guilt from himself to the Good 
and All-wise Being, who metes out to each his 
just reward. Man makes or mars his own 
fortunes—aye, and woman, too; so, my dear 
Therese, instead of lamenting your destiny, you 
had best begin amending it.” 

‘Aunt Annie, you speak thus because you 
deem it wise and philosophical: but I have been 
too often hurled from the highest happiness, by 
some unforseen calamity, to cherish a hope of 
shaping my own destiny.” 

“Therese, my love, your words fill me with 
sad anticipation; they remind me so forcibly of 
one whom I loved in other years, one whom you 
but too closely resemble.” 

“Of whom do you speak, dear aunt, and why 
do you sigh?” 

“TI referred to Isabelle Mortimer, the child of 
my dearest school-friend; and I sighed to think 
of the events which marked the history of one 
who entered life with such bright promise, so 
joyous and beautiful. If you are not weary of 
an old woman’s reminiscences I will tell you as 
much of her life as I can remember.” 

“Do, aunty, that would be so kind. Your 
moralizing is very acceptable when thrown into 
the form of a story.” 

“Just as people swallow sugared pills, I 
suppose? Well, Therese, I cannot blame you 
with your impulsive youth for rebelling at the 
tediousness of age. But to my story. 

‘The Mortimers were neither poor nor rich: 
raised above the approach of want, rich enough 
for comfort but too poor for luxuries, they 
occupied the happy medium ground where con- 
tentment finds its choicest blessings. They were 
restless and ambitious, consequently felt poor. 
My friend, Mary Mortimer, despairing of her- 
self and husband ever attaining to that worldly 
elevation which she coveted, cherished a hope 
that Isabelle would step into that position on 
arriving at womanhood. 

“I must give some explanation of the then 
existing divisions of society in our neighborhood, 
or you will not be able to understand their dis- 





content. The party which held the first rank, 
and considered itself as emphatically the aris- 
tocracy, was composed entirely of families pos- 
sessing great wealth, (some of whom had had it 
in possession for two or three generations) and 
with no other claim to distinction. This class 
of the community, linked together in the closest 
bond of union, surrounded their homes with 
every luxury, and turned a repelling front to all 
the world beside. Neither beauty, wit or intelli- 
gence could hope to pass the barrier without the 
great talisman—gold. Yet-Mrs. Mortimer per- 
sisted in her plans for Isabelle with that indomi- 
table resolution which is in itself an assurance 
of success. In view of the great object, every 
germ of talent in the child’s mind was most 
assiduously cultivated. 

“She gave no promise in childhood of her 
after loveliness, or perhaps that charm, instead 
of intellect, would have been regarded as the 
great lever. As it was, poor Bell’s brain was 
kept under a constant pressure, and it being an 
easy task to win her to study, she made as rapid 
progress as any hothouse plant. 

“You know me too well, Therese, to suppose 
that I disapprove of the most careful mental 
culture, but I do think our efforts should be 
very judiciously made. Isabelle was a very 
gifted child, and would doubtless have had a 
perfect passion for study under any circum- 
stances. Unfortunately knowledge was not held 
up to her as an end in view, but as a secondary 
consideration, and a means of attaining to a 
higher social position. Daily and hourly was 
the subject discussed in her hearing, of their 
present unfortunate circumstances, until the 
poor child was led to regard with contempt 
their many blessings, to feel the chain of poverty 
where it was not, and to regard life as a worth- 
less boon unless enjoyed in the homes and society 
of the little great ones of the earth. 

‘¢Ere I pass from her childhood, I would men- 
tion one of the many means taken by the mother 
to secure for her child the coveted honor. Her 
friends (school-friends) were carefully selected 
from among the children of these much envied 
people. When visiting Isabelle at her home it 
was made so agreeable to them as 7 a 
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pleasant place in their memories, and she learned 
to count no sacrifice too dear which rendered 
their partiality permanent. 

“These friendships were more lasting than 
school-girl’s attachments are ordinarily, and on 
leaving school they visited her with the same 
familiarity as of old. Thus the door was opened. 
At sixteen Isabelle was ushered into the great 
world a beautiful enthusiast, and with the pre- 
sage of extraordinary talent. Of course her 
triumph was without a cloud. And now began 
her own responsibility; now it was in her power 
to influence her own destiny. She was too highly 
gifted not to feel the necessity, the worth, and 
the vast importance of conscientious action in 
the most trivial thing. Her cheek would glow, 
and her eye glisten through tears, when drawn 
out upon the subject of truth; but the first in- 
troduction into the world of fashion convinced 
her that its triumphs were accomplished by 
pleasing deceptions, and that its exterior was 
but a web of falsehood. She preferred the tri- 
umphs of a belle to the peace of a quiet con- 
science, and truth was sacrificed. 

“Do not look upon Isabelle as a monster, or 
wonder that I loved her; remember, Therese, 
that I have dived under the sparkling surface 
and brought to light the darker shades of her 
character, passing over the thousand charms 
which would have made a lovely heroine had 
my purpose been only to relate a pleasing story. 
Isabelle was ardent, imaginative, witty, and a 
poetess; she had the starry eyes, the silvery 
laugh, and the train of lovers belonging to the 
stereotyped heroine. 

“She loved me as tenderly as you, Therese, 

‘and was as confiding in our intercourse. How 
often she would exclaim, with a sigh, ‘Oh that 
the world were truer, or that society were 
simple. I cannot be otherwise, I cannot con- 
quer destiny.* It was useless to contend with 
her; she would repent at the moment with tears 
and many wise resolves, but to-morrow found 
her more inextricably entangled in the labyrinths 
of folly. Our intimacy declined as her popu- 
larity extended. I could not refrain from speak- 
ing truth, and she cared less to hear it. 

“Her mother was happy and triumphant. 
Isabelle had conquered, Isabelle was a star in 
that haughty circle, and now it only remained 
for her to make a suitable match. Mary Morti- 
mer was herself too truthful and high-souled a 
woman to be willing to see her child a coquette. 
Her only wish had been to have Isabelle’s worth 
agkmowledged by those who had once frowned 
on herself, and for her to marry some one of 
high birth worthy of her, and who would estab- 





lish her position on a solid foundation. But she 
had set the stone in motion and could not stay 
its progress. 

‘Isabelle, as I previously intimated, preferred 
the heartless triumphs of a belle. Her artless 
and confiding manner was a skilful illusion, and 
completed every conquest began by her beauty 
and talent. I would watch her then with shame 
and indignation as she played her treacherous 
part. To the minister she was an ardent de- 
votee, or half a convert; to the yotary of plea- 
sure a worldly butterfly; to the cynic, a caustic 
wit; to the philosopher, a calm, thoughtful 
student of nature. I witnessed her conquests, 
which exceeded in number and difficulty any 
which I have heard recounted, but in the mean- 
while how many true friends she had estranged, 
how many intimate associates, among young 
girls, had confided their engagements, but to 
excite her cupidity and have their lovers swell 
her list. Still beautiful, still fascinating, her 
career was arrested, and her triumphs at an 
end. Miss Mortimer had attained to celebrity, 
but not such as one might covet; her true cha- 
racter was universally understood; and Isabelle 
acquired the painful knowledge that the steps 
which she had taken were calculated to sow her 
worldly path with thorns, and place her reputa- 
tion at the mercy of every malicious person 
whom she had angered. Enemies sprang up 
around her at every step, the envenomed dart 
of slander pierced her on every side, and disap- 
pointment developed the seeds of early decay. 
Poor Isabelle! beautiful, gifted and beloved, yet 
her life had been a failure. 

*e¢Alas! alas! my destiny!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Oh, my child,’ answered her mother, ‘you have 
gone too far, you should never have stooped to 
falsehood.’ ‘Hear me, Isabelle,’ I said, detain- 
ing her, as she would have rushed-from the 
room, ‘your destiny, as you term it, is not half 
fulfilled. It is in your power to arrest the cur- 
rent of public opinion, to hush the reproaches 
of your own conscience, and reinstate yourself 
in your own and the world’s good opinion.’ 

“<*How?’ 

‘*¢By being true. Be true to yourself, the 
world and your God. Shun the appearance of 
deception, shun the sacrifice of conscience to 
pleasure, act from your own clear knowledge of 
duty.’ 

*¢¢Once, once this might have been, but now 
—to go back—to retrace all my missteps—to 
bear the world’s contumely throughout youth, 
and wear away my best years in a vain effort to 
retrieve the past! Oh, I cannot, cannot do it.’ 

“*You can, indeed, Isabelle. Rouse your 
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energies, and Jet conscience speak. You act from 
the mistaken idea that worldly favor is the most 
desirable thing, but in seeking that you lose 
all. Seek then after the favor of God ‘“‘and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”’ 

«*] thank you, my friend,’ she answered. ‘I 
will think of it.’ 

“I hoped she would think of it seriously, but 
pride and ambition, and the love of splendor 
were yet too active in her breast. Temptation, 
new temptation, wooed her again to the path of 
pleasure, and she rushed boldly on in her career 
as if no disappointments had ever stayed her. 
Mr. Clinton, a gentleman of pleasing exterior, 
high birth, and large fortune, became a suitor 
for her hand. Seemingly it was a most desirable 
union: but Isabelle had heard a whisper from 
the world of his dissipation, and should have 
trembled to unite her weak and wayward cha- 
racter with his. But here a parent’s pride sus- 
tained her own inclinations, and Isabelle became 
the bride of Albert Clinton. 

“TI saw her sometimes afterward in her princely 
home, once more a ruling star of the gay world, 
at others whirling by in her glittering equipage, 
growing more and more beautiful, but with a 
strange glitter in her eyes, a contraction of her 
brow, and a haughty curve of her lips (once 
ever moulded to a dreamy smile) which told of 
some bitter, bitter disappointment. 

“ About a year after the birth of her beautiful 
boy, I bade her a long adieu, intending to visit 
the North. When once the journey had been 
accomplished I felt a reluctance to return. No 
home ties bound me to my native soil, no duties 
demanded my return, and I preferred remaining 
where I found society so congenial. I had, 
indeed, a very strong tie to detain me, for Mary, 
my youngest sister, was then at school in Hadley. 

“Three years rolled away, during which time 
the letters written me by Isabelle and her mother 
were cold and brief, giving no intimation of what 
was passing in their lives; but at the end of that 
time I received a long letter, almost a journal, 
from Isabelle, whose contents summoned me 
back with speed. It is there in my desk by 
you, Therese, I have preserved it as a memorial 
of my poor friend; read it child.” 

Therese opened the closely-written packet, 
and read— 


“Dear Aunr Axnre.—You ask me in your last 
of my inner life, of the history of those three long 
Years since we parted. Three years! it seems to 
me a life-time. How shall I begin to tell you all 
—all the agonizing scenes which have traced 
their history on my brain and heart with a pen 





of fire? Oh, kindest, truest friend, would to 
heaven that I had listened to your warning: but 
it is past, and my regrets avail me nothing. 
When I stood a bride at the altar, I loved—truly 
loved my husband. You know how fascinating 
his manner, how noble he was in seeming. Oh, 
through that fascination came the sharpest blow 
to my poor quivering heart. You know how 
ambition has been the ruling principle of my 
life, but you know not, perhaps, how haughty, 
ungovernable pride, filled my heart. To accom- 
plish my objects I had once stooped to deception, 
to falsehood; yet in my soul I loved truth, I 
scorned a lie. It seemed to me baseness could 
not come nigh my household. How think you 
then I bore to know the deep blackness and 
duplicity of my husband’s soul? The world had 
called him wild, dissipated and extravagant; but 
that was not the beginning. Slowly the truth 
forced itself upon me. I learned from his own 
drunken, babbling lips that he was a gambler! 
a swindler! a liar! That he had wronged the 
trust of many a lovely maiden! That he was an 
infidel, fearing not God or man! Oh! my soul 
grows sick as I recall these things. You, bend- 
ing over this page, will sigh, and pity me; but 
my cold pen can never paint to you the agony 
of that hour. Nay, my words, were you present, 
could not afford a true picture to you whose life 
has passed so peacefully. There are some agonies 
too deep, too burning for language to portray, 
such is mine. Naught but such love, so awfully 
betrayed, could realize what I have borne. I 
first strove by supplication to win him back, he 
sneered and scoffed at my tears. Then I tried 
the power of taunts, and poured into his ears my 
withering scorn; he hurled me from him with 
an oath, and hastened to his more agreeable 
companions. All of this, and much more, passed 
before you left me, but it was necessary for me 
to go back, to retrace all of the fearful past. I 
bore my sorrows with Spartan pride, and wore 
to the world a smiling front, while my soul 
writhed on the torturing spear. I recalled with 
shame my own early abberations from the path 
of truth, and felt that my punishment was just. 
Truly had I been reached through my own 
actions. Methought I repented, methought my 
faith was now gusunded on a rock; but not yet, 
not yet had all self-sufficiency been uprooted 
from my breast, and yet more remained to suffer. 
My baby boy, my blue-eyed Walter, heaven’s 
most precious gift to me, came just in time to 
save my reason. I was fast going mad between 
agony and wounded pride, when pitying Provi- 
dence laid this priceless treasure in my arms, 
I bent over my boy with the fondness of a mother 
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for her first-born, and with the gloating eye of a 
miser, watching his only treasure. He, I thought, 
as I sang his lullaby, shall redeem our fallen 
honor. He shall scorn a lie with all my own 
intensity. Watching this sweet flower unfold 
its petals, I forgot all the world beside. But 
alas! a curse hung over my every hope, and my 
gentle Walter wrung my heart with a sharper 
pang than ever had his father. He grew a 
strange child, silent and sad, watching me from 
the cradle with his great speaking eyes wherever 
I turned. As he grew older his limbs waxed 
not in strength, but all day long he would lie 
upon the door-mat, or out on the grass, watch- 
ing the stirring world around him with his 
strange, melancholy look, and ever murmuring 
a low infant song. I shuddered as I marked his 
feebleness, for surely some secret disease was 
preying at his vitals; but my baby-boy was not 
to fall by disease. One evening I remember 
well, I sat at my room window watching the 
stars, and dwelling sadly on my unhappy des- 
tiny; when a door opening suddenly up-stairs 
let loose upon my ears the noise of drunken 
revelry, songs and shouts, arousing me from my 
reverie. It was strange that with my usual 
watchfulness I did not fly to seek for Walter. But 
I heard my husband’s footsteps, as he reeled 
along the hall, and his words, as he exclaimed, 
‘I must seek my lady wife to learn how she fares 
during my neglect,’ and this chained me to my 
seat. He was on the second floor, and I listened 
expecting to hear him pitch down stairs. He 
stumbled and exclaimed with an oath, ‘what is 
this?’ kicking the obstacle from his path. A 
frightful presentiment flashed like lightning 
through my brain, and I rushed from the room 
hearing a faint cry followed by a heavy fall. I 
reached the stairs too late to save him. Catch- 
ing up his mangled body I hastened to the light. 

“T cannot linger even now over that fearful 
scene. He died. My only treasure passed from 
earth away, gasping his last breath in these arms. 
After one wild scream, as I flew to save him, I 
did not weep or moan. Calmly as if turned to 
stone I decked him in his grave-clothes, curled 
the soft golden ringlet round his forehead, and 
then sat down beside his couch to keep the night- 
watch. Oh, think of a mother watching beside 
the couch of her murdered boy! her only one! 
As I sat there with my great grief slowly crush- 
ing the life out of my heart, the door opened 
softly, and a crouching form stole in. I felt, 
though I did not turn my eyes, that it was him. 
My heart throbbed violently, the breath in my 
nostrils grew thickened, a mist floated before 
my eyes, and a moisture started to my forehead 





at his presence. He stood on the other side the 
corpse, and I bit my lips until the blood came to 
keep back the gathering curses. After a great 
while he spoke, extending his hand across the 
couch—‘Isabelle! forgive me, pity me. God is 
my witness I did it not intentionally.’ ‘Back, 
man,’ I answered, hoarsely. ‘Dare not to touch 
me or my boy. You have made my heart desolate. 
Stand there and gloat over your deed, if you will, 
but mock not my agony.’ ‘Qh, Isabelle, is mine 
no agony?’ ‘Yours!’ I shrieked, wildly, ‘you, the 
drunkard, the murderer, do you feel? Ha! ha! 
Go on. Go down to the grave, feeling thus 
Yes, you shall feel. The curse of a bereaved 
motner shall drive you madly on through time, 
and all eternity. My vengeance shall never 
sleep. Night and day I will curse, and will 
pray God to curse you. Leave me.’ I fell back 
in strong convulsions, and knew nothing more 
for months. Then I awakened to reason in my 
father’s house, and looking round on the old 
familiar scene, feeling a great void in my heart, 
knew that I was desolate. My first act was to 
obtain a divorce from my husband, and now I 
have done with him. I vowed to curse him 
always, but that is past, nay, I can even pity 
him—alone with his remorse; and as we meet 
no more this side the tomb, I can look forward 
to our union above with the hope that our souls 
shall be so purified from earthly dross as to bear 
no memories of hatred or revenge. * * * * 
And now in my haughty isolation from the world, 
I had a friend, a sympathizing friend. Deceived 
as I had been, the suspicious coldness of expe- 
rience melted before his deep sympathy of man- 
ner, and I gave him my confidence—finally my 
love. I was wrong, but guiltless. I dreameds 
sweet dream of a union with him, and life gliding 
gently on to the grave soothed by his love. The 
young heart yearns for support, and it is when 
choosing for comfort the things of earth, instead 
of bearing our anguish to the throne above, that 
we are liable to new deception and sorrow. J 
was also especially formed for social pleasures, 
and attached myself to some females whom ! 
counted bosom friends. To these I confided 
enough of my first sorrow to justify me, and 
then I told them of my second love. These were 
sacred trusts, but who is ever faithful? They 
betrayed me, took my confessions for a founds 
tion, and built them on a fearful structure which 
went nigh to ruin me. Oh, aunt Annie, how 
shall I confess to you that scandal has been busy 
with my name? I was a divorced wife, and how- 
ever unfortunate such an one may have beet, 
the world ever seeks to fix the stain on her. He, 
the viper, now threw off his mask, and sneering 
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at my unutterable wretchedness, revealed the 
true nature of that love which I had thought so 
holy. A second time despair overwhelmed me. 
But on this occasion pride stood my friend, and 
I cast out the insidious viper from my bosom. 
* * * * JT went for health to a gay water- 
ing-place. Here my extreme youth, beauty, 
melancholy, and unquestionable talents (I speak 
as of the dead) drew around me an admiring 
circle, and fearless of evil I yielded to the intoxi- 
cating influence of popularity. The dark whis- 
pers from home followed me here, friends fell 
off, my late exhuberance of spirits, which had 
been rejoiced in as an evidence of returning 
health, was now counted an indication of guilty 
hardness, and I became desperate in truth. From 
the gay world I fied to this my last refuge, my 
childhood’s home, and prayed God that I might 
die. From this depth of misery sprang up my 
salyation, the light of eternal truth dawned upon 
my mind, and I became convinced that the hand 
of Providence had been in all these dark dispen- 
sations, drawing me insensibly to him. Had His 
love, instead of pride, been my support in the 
first trial, He would not have failed me. Had 
I gone to Him in my desolation, He would 
have soothed the weary heart with the balm of 
heavenly love. Thank heaven, He has conquered 
the world in my heart, and I have ever been 
able to review the past with something like 
calmness while I wrote to you. Before closing 
this sad history, let me assure you that I do 





not throw the blame of my misfortunes on my 
Creator. I feel that my own hand wrought out 
this destiny, fearful as it is. And now, my kind 
friend, I entreat you to come to me. The sun 
of my life is setting, will you not watch its last 
lingering rays? IsaBELLE CLINTON.” 


When Therese ceased reading, the good old 
lady could not speak at first for tears. After a 
little space she resumed, 

‘‘When I received this letter, I had just laid 
my gentle Mary in her grave, and had no need to 
linger in the northern clime. I reached her home 
in time to close the eyes of my poor Isabelle. 
She sank sweetly to sleep as a child cradled in 
its mother’s arms, her hand resting in that of 
her repentant husband, and a smile of forgive- 
ness illumining her dying features. Thus passed 
away the cherished idol of that home, on whose 
beauty and whose talents, those desolate hearts 
had built such high hopes of worldly aggran- 
dizement. Think you, my child, that her career 
would have been thus marked by unusual mis- 
fortune had her aim been duty, her worship 
truth?” 

**No, dearest aunt. Your moral is here too 
pointed to be denied. The wretched husband is, 
I suppose, that gloomy Mr. Clinton, who clouds 
every festive scene with his face of woe.” 

“You are right, and I hope will gather another 
lesson from this—to pity the misanthrope who 
your first impulse would condemn.” : 
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I go, I go, 
Ere the Summer roses blow, 
To the land above. 
Yet I murmur not to feel 
Death-mists o’er me coldly stea., 
For the smile of love, 
Brightens for my spirit’s weal 
I go, I go, 
Ere the Summer roses blow, 
From the earth away. 
Though it has its beauties fair, 
Sweeter ones are blooming there, 
And the zephyrs play 
With their fragrance rich and rare. 
I go, I go, 
Ere the Simmer roses blow, 
To the great Unknown. 
Even now the pearly gates in sight, 





Brighten with a living light, 
And the lovelit throne 
Gladdens with its glory bright. 


I go, I go, 
Ere the Summer roses blow, 
To the angel throng; 
For this mortal sight grows dim, 
And I hear their Heavenly hymn, 
I must join that song, 
By the Living Fountain brim! 
I go, I go, 
And the Summer rose shall blow, 
Sweetly o’er my grave! 
When each year anew it springs, 
And abroad its fragrance flings 
On the airy wave, 
Tisten for mine angel wings! 
Farewell—I go—I go! 





THE DESERTER’S MOTHER 


BY 4H. J. 


In the year 1809, Pierre Pitois was sergeant in 
the twelfth regiment of the line, then quartered 
in Strasburg. He was a native of that half 
savage, half civilized part of Burgundy, known 
under the name of Morvan; and his comrades 
ever spoke of him as ‘“‘a tough customer.” 
Always the first and last to fire, he had the 
reputation of liking but two things in the world 
— the smell of powder and the whistling of bullets. 

Now, one day our friend Pierre took it into his 
head to address a letter to his colonel, in which 
he applied for leave of absence to go and see his 
aged mother, who was dangerously ill. He added 
that his father, being seventy years of age, and 
suffering under a paralytic affection, could not 
be of any use in nurse-tending the poor woman, 
and he pledged himself to return as soon as the 
health of his mother should be restored. 

The colonel’s reply to Pierre’s application was, 
“That as the regiment might at any moment be 
ordered to take the field, no leave of absence 
could be obtained.” 

Pierre Pitois submitted. A fortnight elapsed; 
and then a second letter was received by the 
colonel, in which Pierre informed him that his 
mother had died without the consolation of giving 
her last blessing to her only child, and in which 
he again solicited leave of absence, saying that 
‘‘He could not state his reason for this request— 
it was @ family secret”—but earnestly imploring 
the colonel not to deny him this favor. 

Pierre’s second letter was as little successful 
as the first. The poor fellow’s captain merely 
said, ‘*Pierre, the colonel has received your 
letter; he is sorry for the death of your old 
mother, but he cannot grant the leave of absence 
you require, as the regiment leaves Strasburg 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah! the regiment leaves Strasburg; and for 
what place, may I ask you?” said Pierre. 

‘*For Austria,” replied his officer. ‘We are 
to see Vienna, my brave Pitois; we are to fight 
the Austrians. Is not that good news for you? 
You will be in your element, my fine fellow.” 

Pierre Pitois made no reply; he seemed lost in 
deep thought. The captain caught his hand, 
ond shaking it heartily, said, 
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“‘Why do you not speak, man? are you deaf 
to-day? I am telling you that, in less than a 
week, you are to have the pleasure of a set-to 
with the Austrians, and you have not one word 
of thanks for the good news; nay, I verily be- 
lieve you have not even heard me.” 

“Indeed, captain, I have heard every word, 
and I thank you, with all my heart, for your 
news, which I consider very good.” 

“‘T thought you would,” said the officer. 

“But, captain, is there no chance of obtaining 
the leave of absence?” 

‘Are you mad?” was the reply. ‘Leave of 
absence the very day before taking the field?” 

“*T never thought of that,” said Pierre. ‘We 
are, then, on the point of taking the field, and at 
such a time, I suppose, leave is not given?” 

“It is never even asked.” 

“Tt is quite right—it is never even asked. It 
would have the appearance of cowardice. Well, 
then, I will not press it any more; I will try and 
get on without it.” 

**And you will do well,” replied the captain. 

The next day the twelfth regiment entered 
Germany, and the next—Pierre Pitois deserted! 

Three months after, when the twelfth regi- 
ment, having reaped in the field of battle an 
abundant harvest of glory, was making its 
triumphal entry into. Strasburg, Pierre Pitois 
was ignominiously dragged back to his corps 
by a brigade of gens d’armes. A court-martial 
was immediately called. Pierre Petois was 
accused of having deserted at that very moment 
when his regiment was to meet the enemy face 
to face. The court presented a singular spec- 
tacle. On the one side stood forth the accuser, 
who cried, 

“Pierre Pitois, you, one of the bravest men in 
the army; you, on whose breast the star of honor 
yet glitters; you, who never incurred either 
punishment or even censure from your officers; 
you could not have quitted your regiment— 
quitted it almost on the eve of battle—without 
some powerful motive to impel you! This mo- 
tive the court demands of you, for it would 
gladly have it in its power—if not to acquit you, 
which it ought not, perhaps, either to do or to 
desire—at least to recommend ‘you to the em- 





peror’s mercy.” 
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On the other side stood the accused, who 
answered, 

“J have deserted without any reason, without 
any motive ; I do not repent. If it were to do 
again, I would do it gain. I deserve death— 
pass sentence.” 

Pierre Pitois heard the sentence read with the 
most unflinching gaze. He was warmly urged 
to plead for mercy, but he refused. As every 
one guessed that at the bottom of this affair 
there was some strange mystery, it was deter- 
mined that the execution of Pierre should be 
delayed. 

He was carried back to the military prison, 
and it was announced to him that, as a mark of 
special favor, he had three days given him to 
press for pardon. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and made no reply. 

In the middle of that night on which was to 
dawn the day fixed for the execution, the door 


of Pierre’s dungeon turned softly on its hinges, 


and a subaltern officer advanced to the side of 
the camp-bed in which the condemned was tran- 
quilly sleeping, and after gazing on him some 
time in silence, awoke him. 

Pierre opened his eyes, and staring about him, 
said, 

“The hour, then, is at last come!’ 

“No, Pierre,” replied the officer, ‘‘it is not 
yet the hour, but it will soon come.” 

“And what do you want with me until then?” 

“Dost thou not know me, Pierre? No matter, 
I know thee well. I saw thee at Austerlitz— 
and bravely didst thou bear thyself. From that 
day, Pierre, I have had for thee a regard no less 
warm than sincere. Yesterday, on my arrival 
at Strasburg, I learned thy crime and condemna- 
tion. I have prevailed on the jailor, who is a 
relation of mine, to allow me to see thee. And 
now that I have come, I would say to thee, 
Pierre, it is often a sad thought for a man about 
to die, that he has not a friend near him to 
whom he might open his heart, and intrust with 
some sacred commission to discharge when he 
should be no more. If thou wilt accept me, I 
will be to thee that friend.” 

“I thank you, comrade,” replied Pierre. 

“Why, hast thon nothing to say to me?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What! not one word of adieu to thy sweet- 
heart?—to thy sister?” 

“A sweetheart? a sister? I never had either.” 

“To thy father?” 

“He is no more. Two months ago he died in 
my arms!” : 

“Thy mother, then?” 

“My mother!”—and Pierre, whose voice 





suddenly and totally changed, repeated, ““my 
mother! Ah, comrade, do not utter that name, 
for I have never heard that name—lI have never 
said it in my heart—without feeling melted like 
a child; and even now, methinks, if I were to 
speak of her——” 

“What then?” 

“The tears would come—and tears do not be- 
come a man. Tears!” continued he—‘‘tears, 
when I have but a few hours to live! Ah! there 
would not be much courage in that!” 

“‘Thou art too stern, comrade. I think I have, 
thank God, as much courage as other pecple; 
and yet I would not be ashamed of weeping, 
were I speak of my mother.” 

“Are you serious?” said Pierre, eagerly 
seizing the officer’s hand. ‘You, a man and 
a soldier, and not ashamed to weep?” 

“*When speaking of my mother? Certainly 
not. My mother is so good, so kind; she loves 
me much, and I, too, love her dearly.” 

“She loves you, and you love her? Oh! then, 
I may indeed tell you all. My heart is full—it 
must have vent; and however strange my feel- 
ings appear to you, I am sure you will not laugh 
at them. Listen, then, for what you said just 
now is quite true. A man is glad, when about 
to die, to have a heart into which he can pour 
out his own. Will you listen to me, and not 
laugh at me?” 

“Surely I will listen, Pierre. A dying man 
must ever excite compassionate sympathy.” 

“You must know that since I came into this 
world I never loved but one being—that being 
was my mother. But her I loved as none love— 
with all that was in me of life and energy. 
While yet a babe I used to read her eyes, as she 
read mine; I guessed her thoughts and she knew 
mine. She was the heart of my heart, and I the 
heart of hers. I have never had either sweet- 
heart or wife; I never had a friend; my mother 
was everything to me. Well, I was summoned 
to take up arms; and when they told me I must 
leave her, in a paroxysm of despair I declared 
they might drag me limb from limb, but never 
should they take me from her alive. With one 
word spoken in her holy fortitude and strong 
courage, she changed my whole purpose.” 

“¢Pierre,’ said she, ‘you must go—it is my 
wish.’ 

“T knelt before her, and I said, ‘I will go, 
mother.’ 

*¢¢Pierre,’ she added, ‘thou hast been a good 
son, and I thank God for it; but the duties of a 
son are not the only ones a man has to falfil. 
Every citizen owes himself to his country: it 
calls thee—obey! Thou art going to be a 
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soldier. From this moment thy life is no longer 
thine own; it is thy country’s. If its interest 
demands it, lay it down cheerfully. If it be the 
will of God that thou should’st die before me, I 
should weep for thee my heart’s tears; but I 
would say, ‘‘He gave, and He has taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” Go, now, and 
if thou love thy mother, do thy duty.’ Oh! how 
precious those holy words; I have never forgotten 
them. ‘Do thy duty,’ she said. Now the duty 
of a soldier was always, and in all things, to 
obey; and in all things and always, I obeyed. 
It was to go straight forward—to face danger 
without hesitation—without second thought; and 
I went straight forward—faced danger without 
hesitation—without a second thought. Those 
who saw me thus seek, as it were, to meet the 
bullets, said, ‘There is a brave fellow!’ They 
might have better said, ‘There is a man who 
loves his mother!’ 

‘One day a letter brought me the tidings that 
she was ill—my own poor mother! I longed to 
gotoher. I asked for leave of absence; it was 
not granted. I rémembered her last words— 
‘If thou love thy mother, do thy duty. I sub- 
mitted. A little after I heard that she was dead. 
Oh! then my senses forsook me; at any risk I 
determined to travel to the country. Whence 
proceeded so ardent, so impetuous a desire to 
see once more a place where my mother had just 
died? I will tell you; and as you have a mother, 
and as she loves you, and as you love her, you 
will understand me. 

‘“‘We peasants of Morvan are a simple and 
confiding race. We have not received the 
instruction, nor attained the knowledge that 
they have in the cities; but we have our beliefs, 
which the townfolks call superstitions. What 
matters the name? Be they superstitions or 
beliefs, I have them, and clever would be the 
man that could uproot them. Now, one of these 
beliefs to which we cling the most, is that which 
attributes to the first flower that blows in the 
grave mould, such a virtue that he who gathers 
it is certain of never forgetting the dead, and of 
never being forgotten by them. Belief, how 
dear, how sweet! With it death has no terrors 
—for death, without forgetting, or being for- 
gotten, is but a sweet sleep and calm repose 
after a long toil. That flower—I panted to see 
it bud—I panted to gather it! I abandoned my 
post and went on my way. After ten days of 
long and weary march, I reached my mother’s 
grave. The earth seemed yet fresh—no flower 
appeared. I waited. Six weeks elapsed, and 
then one lovely morning I saw a little blue 
flower —‘Forget-me-not.’ As I plucked it, I 





shed glad tears, for methought that little flower 
was my mother’s soul; that she had felt that I 
was near, and under the form of that flower, had 
given herself to my heart once more. 

“There was nothing noW to detain me in the 
country, for my father had soon followed my 
mother to the grave, and I had plucked my pre- 
cious flower; what more did I want? I remem- 
bered my mother’s charge—do thy duty! I 
sought the gens d’armes, and I said, ‘I am a 
deserter—arrest me.’ * * * * And nowI am 
to die; and if, as you assured me, I have in you 
a friend, I die without regret, for you will do 
for me the only service I require. The flower, 
which, at the risk of my life, I plucked from the 
grave, is here, in a little case next to my heart, 
Promise me that you will see that they do not 
take it from me. It is the link which unites me 
to my mother; and if I thought it would be 
broken—oh! I should not have the courage to 
die. Say, do you promise to do what I ask of 
you?” 

**T promise!” said the officer. 

‘¢Your hand, that I may press it to my heart. 
You are very kind to me; and if the Almighty 
God were in his Omnipotence to give me my life 
a second time, I would devote it to you.” 

The friends parted. 

Tho next day had dawned. They arrived at 
the place of execution, and already had the fatal 
sentence been read, when the low murmur that 
ran through the ranks changed into almost 
deafening shouts, 

«‘The Emperor! the Emperor! 
Emperor!” 

He appeared, dismounted from his horse; and 
then, with his short, quick step, he walked up 
to the condemned. 

“Pierre,” said he to him. Pierre gazed at 
him, and made an effort to speak, but a sudden 
stupor seemed to overwhelm him. “Pierre,” 
continued the emperor, ‘‘remember your own 
words of last night. God gives thee life a second 
time; devote it not to me, but to France! She, 
too, is a kind mother! Love her as thou didst 
thy first—thine own.” He then turned to depart, 
and greeting shouts of admiring love followed 
him till he was out of sight. 

Some years after this, a captain of the Old 
Guards fell mortally wounded on the field of 
Waterloo. 

Amid the din of battle, he was heard to shout 
in his death pangs, 

“Long live the Emperor! 
My mother! my mother!” 

It was Pierre Pitois! 


Long live the 


France forever! 





AN OLD MAID’ 


8S SOLILOQUY. 


BY SALLY SLICER. 


I petreve half the people of Centreville are 
trying to find out how old Iam. As if that was 
anybody’s business but mine. It was very rude 
in Mrs. Green, yesterday, to come in to see me 
without knocking at the door. ‘Taking a neigh- 
bor’s privilege,” indeed! Then ’twas so pro- 
voking, too, that she should find me sewing with 
my spectacles on. I declare her words are 
ringing in my ears yet. ‘1 want to know if 
you are obliged to wear spectacles, Sally. Do 
tell if your eyesight is failing. Why you must 
be most as old asI am.” She looked as if she 
didn’t believe me when I told her that my eyes 
were weak. Some people have so much curiosity. 

And as if that wasn’t enough, in comes that 
saucy Kate Parsons, this morning, to show me 
her birth-day presents. There was a roguish 
twinkle in her eye when she said, ‘I was six- 
teen yesterday, Miss Slicer, how old are you?” 
And when I told her I was ‘‘just as old again as 
half,” she went tripping away laughing, as if my 
answer pleased her wonderfully. 

I almost hate that girl whenever I think of 
her calling with me at Mrs. Browns. There sat 
that great fat baby in the cradle, sucking his 
fist, with his face all plastered over with molasses 
candy, and that creature caught him up, kissed 
him, tossed him in her arms, and finally danced 
up to me with him, exclaiming, ‘“‘That’s Miss 
Slicer; bubby isn’t afraid of Miss Slicer. Why 
the dear little fellow wants you to kiss him; 
don’t you, bub?” At that he clapped his hands, 
laughed, and jumped toward me; his mother 
stood looking on so pleased and proud of her 
baby; and what could I do but kiss him. Pah! 
the dirty little imp! I sicken at the thought of 
it. Kate knew how I hated babies, and arranged 
; - the purpose of plaguing me. I know she 

id, 

Here I have been sitting by the window nearly 
tn hour, without seeing any one pass by. But 
there is a couple of men over in the grave-yard: 
they must be setting up a head-stone for old 
Mrs. Hart. I can’t help thinking of what her 
ton’s wife said to me the day of the funeral; 
“She was sorry to have her die, for she could 
do almost as much work as any other person in 
the village.” The only expression of grief that 
fell from her lips. Poor Mrs. Hart! she always 





had to work like an old slave, but she is at rest 
now. Heaven preserve me from ever having to 
live with a son’s wife! There is no danger of 
that, however, in my case, thank Providence. I 
couldn’t help laughing the other day when Mrs. 
Hart told me “the old grey cat was dead; that 
the cat had the consumption and lived nearly a 
week without eating anything, and she felt real 
bad every time she looked at her, for she couldn’t 
help thinking of poor old grandmother Hart.” 
What ideas some people do have. 

Here comes Bill Jones down the street with a 
basket full of parcels. I guess it must be sugar 
and raisins for the wedding-cake. I do believe 
Sarah Jones is going to be married. I should 
think her mother would have more sense than 
to allow her to take sucha step. Only imagine! 
young things eighteen and twenty years old 
marrying. They’re no more fit to take charge 
of a house than so many babies. Why here am 
I, thirty-fi—, well, no matter just about the right 
age, but nobody seems to think of it. 

] think there ought to be a law made that no 
girl in Centreville shall be married, so long as 
those so much older, and better qualified for 
such a life, remain single. Some one ought to 
petition the Legislature to have such a bill 
passed. 

There goes Dr. Hall into the store. They say 
he gave Patty Mills a powder of birch sawdust, 
and told her to add a teaspoonful of rum and a 
pint of boiling water to it, and take it to cure 
the pain in her side. Well, she is always com- 
plaining, and always gadding about, and asking 
the doctor to prescribe for her whenever she 
meets him, and I suppose he thought she didn’t 
need any medicine, and that his dose couldn’t 
hurt her; but I can’t defend his practising such 
deceit. It savors too much of quackery. I shall 
not believe that he is a regularly licensed physi- 
cian till I have seen his diploma. Mercy, I had 
forgotten that the bread was in the oven. I 
declare it’s too bad! every loaf is burned as 
black as a darky’s face. But one can’t always 
have their thoughts about them; besides I think 
seasons of reflection are beneficial to a person’s 
mind. 

It’s so comforting, in fact, when neighbors are 
so wicked, to look into one’s own heart and 
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find oneself as kind and obliging and good and 
charitable as I am. I have no patience with these 
mischief-makers and busy-bodies that go about 
meddling with everybody’s business. If they 


would only stay at home and keep their tongues 
(unruly members that they are) still, and attend 
to their own affairs, as I do, this world would 
be a much happier home I’m thinking. 





THE SOLITARY ROSE. 


BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 


Way art thou here, oh, pretty rose! 
To dwell upon this barren land, 
Where but the haughty thistle grows, 
And graceless weeds their leaves expand? 


Was it some heartless lass that took 
Thee from thy kindred flowers away, 
And set thee down upon this rock, 
To die, and unbemourned decay? 


Was there some cruel bird that stole 
Thee from thy cell, when yet a seed, 

And dropped thee here, with malice full, 
That thou shouldst rise in care and need? 


Or is’t thy choice? Didst mount the wind, 
And fly to this retreat to mock 

This prickly weed, and all you find 
Upon this bleak and sterile rock? 


Methinks tLou’rt proud, oh, pretty rose! 
Hast sprang from wealth and noble sires? 
Then why didst leave thy snug repose 
To dwell among malignant briers? 


Was there some quarr’] among the heirs— 
Some feud, perhaps, to gain the throne? 

Didst fly from blood, or tempting snares? 
Or did thy parents thee disown? 





Or didst, perchance, choose to exist 

Far, far away from kindred flowers, 
Where thou, without antagonist, 

Couldst shine supreme in Nature’s bowers? 


Why dost so proudly upward peep, 

And blush when sunbeams smile on thee? 
Dost think one day to make a trip 

The world beyond the skies to see? 


Or dost delight to read the stars, 

And study how to mete their track? 
Perhaps thou makest callenders, 

Or foretell’st by the Zodiac! 


Thou’rt silent, saucy, pretty plant! 

Dost speak a tongue of foreign climes? 
Then I must e’er be ignorant 

Of all thy sorrows, joys, or whims. 


Forgive, if I have lisped a word 

That gave offence, most gracious rose! 
Or if my inquiries have stirred 

Some sad reflection from repose. 


We part !—we ne’er again shall meet. 
I bid thee, dear, adieu! farewell! 

May peace be thine in thy retreat, 
May happiness around thee dwell! 





TO MY SISTER. 


BY WILLIAM O. BROWN. 


Over the sea, and over the lea, 
There floats a strain of minstrelsey, 

A chime of bells from the church-spire swells, 
And rouses my heart to ecstasy; 

Yet sound cannot be so sweet to me 

As the voice of a sister’s sympathy. 


In ev’ry land, by Nature’s hand, 
There is fram’d some beautiful wonder; 
A landscape mild, or a cascade wild, 
With its sound like rolling thunder; 
Bu. nothing I see, is so dear to me, 
As a sister’s face beaming tenderly. 


A sister’s smile, the heart will beguile 
In the midst of the heaviest sorrows; 
From a sister’s tones, the soul that moans 





Often quiet and confidence borrows. 
Then blessed be they who can trustfully say, 
“The love of my sister, it burneth alway!” 


To thee! to thee! let affection be 
As pure and sincere as thou givest; 
Thy trustful heart, may it never smart 
From a deed of pain, while thou livest. 
Let others but be as loving as thee, 
And the earth will be bless’d with felicity! 


Mary! to me thy name must be 
The symbol of love and purity. 
’Tis a strange mistake which the Hebrews mace, 
When they say that its root means brine of the se8; 
For no other sound in the world can be found, 
Which purer and tenderer thoughts do surround. 





ART OF STAYMAKING. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In pursuing our intention of giving a series of 
articles, instructing the readers of ‘‘ Peterson” 
how to make their owirdresses, we take up, this 
month, the subject of Stay-making. There is 
nothing in dress so important as to have stays 
made properly. Physicians unite to say, that, 
while such heavy skirts are worn, stays are in- 
dispensible to prevent pressure on some of the 
most delicate organs of the body, which is in- 
variably the result where skirts are tied around 
the waist, without stays to distribute their weight. 
A badly fitting stay, however, cramps the figure, 
and injures the health seriously. A correct stay 
avoids tight-lacing, and it is how to make one of 
this kind, that_we shall now proceed to describe. 

Tas Maren1ats,—For the materials take half 
a yard of Coutille; a piece of stay-tape, for 
casing; some whalebone, either ready prepared, 
or in strips to be split and shaved to size; a steel 
busk; wash-leather sufficient to cover it, and 
webbing to case it; a paper of 8-between needles; 
areel of 28-cotton; a box of French holes; and 
& punch for putting them in. 

DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING THE MEASURE.—Mea- 
sure round the waist, noticing the number of 
inches; deduct two as an allowance for the 
clothes. Next take the measure of the bust, by 
placing the measure in the middle of the chest, 
at figure 1, (see engraving) and pass it over the 
bosom to figure 8, not tightly, and no allowance 
here to be made for the clothes. 

Then, from figure 8, passing the measure 
closely under the arm, to figure 1 of the back, 
which is not to reach the middle of the back by 
an inch anda half. Next, place the measure at 
the bottom of the busk, and pass round stomach 
and hips, allowing about four inches for clothes, 
and then take the length of the busk. 

Tt must be remembered that stays ought Not To 
uzgT when they are laced on. 

It will be found to simplify the directions very 
much; if s form, similar to the following, be first 
Prepared, and the number of inches written 
against each as the part is measured, and then 
no confusion can possibly take place in the cut- 
ting out:— 


Vou. XXVII.—11 





Directions ror Currie Ovt.—A pattern 
must now be prepared according to the direc- 
tions given in the engraving, which can easily 
be done by enlarging the design, and adding the 
requisite number of inches between each figure. 

Tue Bacx.—Double the Coutille sufficiently 
wide to take two whalebones, the holes, and to 
turn-in for felling-down, as marked in the en- 
graving; then lay on the pattern, and cut out 
the two parts of the back together, allowing for 
turnings-in, about half an inch at the seam under 
the arm. 

Tue Front is cut out by placing the pattern 
so that the straight way comes in the direction 
ofthe little bones up the bosom, leaving a good 
turning-in up the front seam, which creases off 
in patterns on the double Coutille, as it is better 
to cut out every part in the double, that you may 
have each side exactly alike. 

Should you desire to increase the sizeof the 
stays, it must atways be done by allowing the 
required additional size on the front and back at 
the seam under the arm, and by proportioning 
the arm-hole to the increased size. 

When the bosom-gores are to be put in, the 
Coutille is merely cut from figure 2 to figure 3, 
and from figure 5 to figure 6, in a direct line, 
cutting none away. In cutting places for stomach 
and hip-gores, in front and back, cut straight up 
and then from figure 7 to figure 8 in back, and 
from figure 18 to figure i4in front. Then cut 
out all the gores as directed in the engraving. 

Drrections ror Maxina.—I1st.—Stitch a place 
for the first bone at back, and for the holes, the 
width of half an inch, keeping the line perfectly 
even by the rays in the Coutille, and fell down a 
place for the second bone on the wrong side. 

2nd.—Fit the bosom-gores by making a narrow 
turning-in, from figure 2 to 8, and from figure 8 
to 4; fix the gore at 8, the straight side of the 
gore next the busk, tacking it. very closely up to 
figure 2; then fix the other gore in like manner 
at figure 6, the straight side next the arm-hole, 
tacking up to figure 7. 

8rd.—With a measure, make the required size 
across the bust, by increasing or diminishing the 
gores at the top; tack the other sides very firmly 
from figure 8 to 4, and from figure 6 to 5, shaping 
them prettily, narrow at the bottom, and of 9 
rounded form toward the top; then stitch them 
very neatly, and cutting away superfluous stuff 
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on the wrong side; hem down, beginning each 
side from figure 8 to 6. 

4th.—Hem a piece of stay-tape at the back, 
for little bones, and stitch down the middle of it 


on the right side. 

The other half front to bé done in a similar manner. 

5th.—Put in the stomach-gores, turning-in 
from 14 to 15, and tacking the straight side of 
the gore under it, and fix the hip-gores in the 
back in like manner, the straight side to the 
holes. 

6th.—Join the seams ‘under the arm, by pin- 
ning figure 10 of half-front to 11 of half-back, to 
half the size of waist required, wrapping the 
front on to the back. Everywhere face each 
piece to its fellow piece, and crease it, that it 
may be exactly the same size and shape. Then 
do the other half in the same way. 

7th.— Having closed the seam, finish the 
stomach and hip-gore, by measuring and making 
to the size required round the hip, by letting 
out or taking in, rounding them to fit the hip; 
face ‘and crease the gores for the other half, 
which is to be finished in the same manner. 

8th.—Take a piece of webbing wide enough 
to case the busk when covered with wash-leather; 
double it exactly, and tack down the half-front, 
the double edge ‘being scrupulously down the 
centre of the stays; fell it on very closely. Then 
stitch the two halves together at the crease down 
the middle; turn the other half of the webbing 
on to the unfinished side, and fell it down as 
before, turning in a little piece top and bottom, 
and finish, 
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9th.—Bind the stays very neatly top and bot- 
tom. 

10th.—Put in the’ holes, two near each other 
at the top of the right side, and two near each 
other at the bottom: of’ the left side—the rest at 
equal distances. 

Proceed now to the ‘boning, which do by 
scraping them to fit nicely; then, having covered 
them with a piece of glazed calico, cut at the 
bottom of each bone-place a hole, like a button- 
hole, and work it round like one. Put the bones 
in, and drill a hole through the stays and the 
bone, about an inch and a half from the top and 
bottom ‘of each bone, and fasten them in with 
silk, by bringing the needle through the hole to 
the right side, and passing it over the top of the 
bone, as marked at figure 12. Then put in the 
busk, and if a hook is required at the bottom, 
put that in before the busk, which is best done 
by leaving a short hole in the seam, and passing 
the hook through, fastening it securely at the 
back. The busk must be stitched in very firmly 
tép’and bottom. 

Should the stays have become soiled in the 
process of making, they are easily cleaned with 
bread inside and out, and when cleaned, must be 
nicely pressed, taking care to make no creases 
anywhere. 

If these simple directions be strictly adhered 
to in the making up, a pair of well-fitting stay3, 
at a trifling cost, will reward the pains of the 
worker, and which could not be obtained ready 
made under five dollars. 





SPANISH POLKA. 
FOR A CHILD OF-TWO OR THREE YEARS OLD. 


BY MLLE. 


Mareriats.—Six ounces claret four-thread 
Berlin wool; one ounce of white Pyrenees ditto; 
a pair of knitting-needles with beads, No. 8, and 
another, No. 10. 

With the claret wool and finest needles cast 
on 242 stitches, and knit two plain rows. Now 
tie a bit of white thread at the 36th from each 
end, and at the 56th from them. These four 
pieces of cotton serve to mark the places where 
you are to decrease by knitting three together 
in every alternate row, after the 24th. 


Begin the pattern, which is ordinary brioche 
stitch, adding three stitches at the end of every 
row, until there are 36 more at each end; in the 
next row cast on 21 more at the end, and when 
you come to the end of the next row do the 


same. Meantime after 24 rows done without 
decreasing, you will take in three stitches at 
each of the white threads, in every other row, 
until you have decreased, in each place, 27 
stitches. To produce the proper effect take in 
first at one side, and then at the other of the 
white thread, so that a ridge from each side dis- 
appears alternately. You may then do 60 rows, 
Without increasing or diminishing, It will be 
necessary to make button-holes at one edge, at 
the distance of every 80 rows, thus:—Knit 6 
stitches, cast 9 off the left hand needle, by 
passing one over another without knitting them; 
then cast on 6 on the right hand needle, in this 
way diminishing by three at every button-hole; 
at the other edge you will not decrease at all. 





DEFOUR. 


You now form a gusset for underneath the arms 
by making 6 stitch on each side the ridge which 
runs up from the side of the outer decreasings, 
nearest to the front: at each you will increase 
18 stitches in as many rows, as the alternate 
ones only have the made stitches; continue to 
knit in the brioche stitch. 

In the next row, knit as far as the first 18 
stitches. Turn back; cast off the 18, and knit 
the other backward and forward as usual, form- 
ing one side of the front, up to the shoulder, for 
86 rows; always continuing to make the button- 
holes at equal distances, if this is the side for 
them. Now cast off a stitch loosely at the end 
of every row, and one stitch only is left. Draw 
the wool through. Now continue the piece for 
the. back from the gusset; knit across the back, 
to the end of the other 18 stitches, turn; cast 
them off, and do 36, rows; then cast off a stitch 
at the end of every row, until 8 ribs are cast off 
at each edge. Cast off the remainder. Do the 
other side of the front to correspond with the 
first. 

For THe Sterves.—Cast on 99 stitches, knit 
2 plain rows, then the brioche stitch. Gradually 
decrease two ribs at each edge, and knit about 
6 inches. Now cast off 24 stitches at each edge, 
and knit eight rows before casting off the re- 
mainder. 

Tue Cortar.—Cast on 102 stitches, and do 
the depth of an inch with the claret wool, and 
cast off. Then with the white wool, and the 
same needles, take up stitches along the two 
ends and one side, and knit one row. 2nd.— > 
knit 2, make one by bringing the thread before 
the needle. > all round: 8rd.—Purled. 4¢h.— 
> knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make I, } repeat to 
the end. 5th.—Purled. 6h.—Cast off. This 
finishes the collar. 

The deep lace frill, which gives so elegant a 
finish to this polka, is done with the coarse 
needles in Pyrenees wool. ' It is double, and is 
to be done as follows. Cast on 30 stitches, and 
knit one plain row. 

lst Pattern Row.—Knit 7. 4 make 1, knit 2 
together, knit 6. repeat till 7 only are left. 
Make 1, knit 7. 

2nd Row.—Purl 6: Purl 2 ere make 
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1, purl 1, make 1, purl 2 together, purl 8, purl 
2 together. M4 to the end; purl the last 5. 

8rd Row.—Knit 4, knit 2 together, make 
1, knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 
2 together, }4 to the end, when make 1, knit 3, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 4. 

4th Row.—Purl 3, purl 2 together; 4 make 1, 
purl 5, make 1, purl 8 together, >4 to the end. 

These four rows form one pattern, and must 
be repeated five times, after which do two plain 
rows, and slip all the. stitches on a finer needle, 

Do another piece with a depth of only two pat- 
terns, and two plain rows. Then holding the 
two pieces of lace.together, knit one now with a 
stitch off each needle, thus uniting the two frills. 
Do another plain row, and a series of holes, 
thus:—Knit 8,>4 make 1, slip 1, knit 2, (not 
together) pass the slip stitch over. }4 repeat to 
the end, when the last 8 are to be knitted plain. 
1, purled row; 1 plain ditto. Cast off. To be 
sewed round the bottom of the jacket. 





To trim the sleeves, cast on 96 stitches, and 
work in the same way. When three patterns are 
done, begin the upper frill, to which do two 
before joining them. Complete like that for the 
body, and sew on to'the sleeve, closing it up the 
edge. 

Now sew up the shoulders, add the collar and 
sleeves, and plait some white 8-thread fleecy to 
make the trimming down the fronts and round 
the neck. The buttons are covered also with 
pieces of white knitting, so that every part 
washes. 

Those who, are. not acquainted with brioche 
stitch may be. glad to learn that it is simply— 
b4 bring the thread in front, slip 1 as if purling, 
knit 2 together, 4. The wool of which these 
polkas are made is the finest Spanish. We have 
them both in claret and blue, with white lace 
borders. 

By using coarser needles, and 8-thread wool, 
a larger jacket will be produged. 
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MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, 


FOR GAUNTLET OR BISHOP SLEEVES. 


Mareriats.—-French muslin, and Messrs. W. 
Evans & Co’s Royal Embroidery Cotton, Nos. 40 
and 60. 

There is a pretty way of making sleeves now, 
which has the merit of warmth. A strip of 
muslin, deep enough to reach from the wrist to 
above the elbow, is embroidered in a rich, bold 
design along one edge; not, however, quite close 
to it. The design should be from four to six 
inches deep; but as the dress sleeves are not 
very large, the former depth will probably suffice. 
The edge is worked in button-hole stitch, as if it 
were intended to be cut out; but instead of that, 
the muslin is gathered into an embroidered band, 
and formed into a pretty bishop sleeve. 

The design we now give is extremely well 
acapted for this purpose. 





The holes forming the diamonds are traced, 
pierced, and sewed over, as is the design in the 
centre of each; but the various parts of the 
flower in the scallop are overcast, and being very 
open, should be traced with a double thread to 
make it stronger. The edge should also be con- 
siderably raised. 

For gauntlet sleeves, the scallop must bo cut 
out, and the work formed into a frill, and set on 
a band. 

The design is given of the full size, in order 
that our friends may be able to trace it them- 
selves, Take the pattern from the book on 
tracing paper; lay the muslin evenly on a table, 
with a strip of blue marking paper over it; place 
the tracing paper above that, and then go over 
the design with a point of a pencil. 





COORNER FOR HANDKEROOAIEF. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


To be worked with fine French working cotton. 


the tendrils and stems in over stitch, and the 


The edge to be done in button-hole stitch, and} four larger flowers in the ordinary embroidery 
the parts heavily worked must be stuffed before } stitch. The upper and smaller flowers must be 


working. The grape-leaves are in satin stitch, 


done in what is called the French knot. 
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POINT LACE STITCHES. 


BY MBS. ANN 8. 


We conclude, from our January number, the 
description of Point Lace stitches, It will be 
remembered, that, in that number, we described 
them up to the ninth stitch. 

Mecuuin Lace (No. 9.)—This is one of the 
most beautiful, and at the same time, compli- 
cated stitches in the list. Those who have 
worked it, however, all confess that the effect 
amply repays the trouble. It is worked. thus:— 
A number of diagonal bars, each of a single 
thread, cross each other in the space to be filled 
up, at the distance of one-quarter of an inch 
from each other. Then all the bars in one direc- 
tion are to be covered with button-hole stitch. 
Begin in the opposite direction, in the same 
way, and work it nearly to.the crossing of the 
two. Pass the thread loosely round the cross 
twice, slipping the needle under one and over 
another thread, so as to form the small circle 
seen in the engraving. This is to be covered 
with button-hole stitch; and as, from the loose- 
ness of the thread, it is otherwise somewhat 
troublesome to work it, pin it down on the paper 
with second needle. In the middle of each 
quarter of every alternate round, a dot is to be 
Worked, thus: instead of drawing the thread 





STEPHENS. 


tight, as usual, put.in the loop a pin, which is 
to keep it about the eighth of an inch in length. 
On. this loop work three button-hole stitches; 
then withdraw the pin,.and continue the round. 

Vauencrennes Lace (No, 10) has a very heavy 
appearance, and contrasts admirably with lighter 
stitches. .A space to be so filled. up has a num- 
ber of radiating threads, meeting in a common 
centre, to be very closely darned with extremely 
fine thread. 

Henniquez Lacz (No. 11) is, on the contrary, 
a very light and delicate stitch. It must never 
be done with coarser thread than Evans’ Boar’s- 
head, 120. With this make a diagonal line across 
the space to be so filled in, and return your needle 
to the point you began from, by twisting the 
thread. back again. Make another line, parallel 
with this one, and not more than the tenth of an 
inch from it. Twist it over four times, then on 
the single and double thread form a spot, by 
darning the three backward and forward about 
sixteen times. To do this, you must separate 
the two threads twisted together whenever you 
make a spot. Continuing twisting your needle 
round the single thread, for the space of one- 


quarter of an inch, when you will form another 
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dot. Repeat until this line is finished. Make 
similar ones at one-quarter of an inch apart in 
the entire space; and then cross them with 
others, worked in precisely the same manner, in 
exactly the opposite direction. Take care that 
where the lines cross each other the thread is 
twisted between the first bar and the second, 
that a small, clear square may be maintained. 
Corvovan Lace (No. 12) is similar to the pre- 
ceding, but less delicate and less troublesome. 


The twisted bars are made the tenth of an inch 


Sonnexn0 Bar, ot be 
passing a thread from one 
fastening it by @ tight stitch, and 
thread back on the bar thus formed; pass 
thread round until it appears as much twisted 
as & rope. 

Bars in Atgxcon Pornr (No. 14.)—This is 
almost the same as our common herring-bone 
stitch, but the needle is passed under tHe last 
thread after every stitch before taking another, 
which twists the two together. Where the space 
is more than half-an-inch wide, it is requisite to 
pass the needle more than once under after every 
stitch. 

VenrT1AN Bars (No. 15.)—Pass the needle 
backward and fcrward two or three times, and 
work the bar thus formed in close button-hole 
stitch. If it be a cross-bar, work the button- 
hole stitch half the length; make the bar in thé 
opposite direction, work that; and if another is 
required, do the same before finishing the first 
bar. 

Epaep VeniT1an Bars (No. 16) are merely 





aaa 


the above edged on each side with Brussels or . 


Sorrento edging. 

Dorrep VeniT1an Bars (No. 17.)—To make 
these bars, pass the thread across the space two 
or three times, and-make four button-hole stitches 
on the bar thus formed ; put a needle in the fourth, 
and draw it out until it will allow of three or four 
button-hole stitches being worked on it; con- 
tinue the bar in the same wiy. 

Exotisn Bans (No. 18) are used to connect 
two lines of edging. Pass the needle backward 
and forward between two opposite stitches four 
times each way, always putting the needle in 
the under side of. the edge. Sometimes these 
bars are radiated, by missing a stitch more on one 


side than on the other. 


The marked characteristic of Spawisu Pot 
(No. 19) is a kind of heavy satin stitch, with 
which parts"are ornamented, It is very much 
raised, and afterward worked in button-hole 
stitch with fine linen Mecklenburgh thread. 

Continuous rows of Sorrento edges worked 
backward and forward, like Brussels Lace, form 
& variety represented in the corner of the en- 
graving. 

The lower line of edging in the engraving is 
termed Little Venitian. It is worked like the 
other, but with only one button-hole stitch. 

When, by means of these different stitches, 
the pattern is formed into a solid mass of work, 
the stitches at the back are to be cut, to detach 
the lace from the paper; the threads may then 
be picked out, and the article is complete. 

To join Point Lace on to cambric or muslin, 
make an extremely narrow hem on either, and 
lay the inner line of braiding on that. Join 
them together by running on the middle of the 
braid through the cambric, and then working 
line of Brussels edge on to the inner part of the 
braid, taking every stitch through both sub- 
stances. 





“GUARDIAN ANGELS.” 


SUGGESTED ON SEEING A PICTURE IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Are there guardian angels watching 
Us with meek and holy eyes? 

Do they come on silver pinions, 
From their home within the skies, 

Down to earth-land lone and dreary, 

To watch o’er the sad and weary? 


Happy thought; it we will cherish 
Till our days on earth shall cease, 
For the soul it lifteth upward, 
To the realms of joy and peace, 
Where our “lost ones” sing supernal 
Anthems to the Great Eternal. 





BRUSSELS POINT LACE. 


BY MBS. 


Marerr1ats.—The Point-lace cottons of Messrs. 
Walter Evans & Co., of Derby. 

This lace, the design for which may be traced 
from the pattern, is in the simplest style, though 
not, on that account, less beautiful. Each scallop 
contains one sprig in rich, heavy stitches, on a 
fine and closely guipured ground. -The Raleigh 
bars which form that ground, are done in No. 





160 Mecklenburgh thread; the edge, in close 


PULLAN. 
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sist: stitch, with Raleigh dots on each 
small scallops, in No. 100 of the same. The 
foundation stitch, in which the leaves, and every 
alternate petal of the flowers, is worked, is done 
in No. 120, Boar’s-head sewing cotton; and the 
spotted lace for the other petals, in No. 140, 
Mecklenburgh, as also the Mechlin wheels which 
form the small flowers. 





SPANISH UNDER-SLEEVE. 


Mareriats.—One ounce of white Pyrenees 
Wool, and four knitting-needles, No. 14. 
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Cast on sixty stitches, namely twenty on each 
of three needles, close it into a round, and knit 
one round, 

lat Pattern Round.— knit 1, make 1, knit 8, 
knit 8 together, knit 8, make 1 * 6 times. 





2nd Round.—Plain knitting. 

8rd Round.—Like 1st. 

4th Round.—Plain knitting. 

5th Round.—Like 1st, 

6th Round.—Plain knitting. 

7th Round.—+4 purl 8, vurl 2 together, ¥ 6 
times. 

8th Round.—Purled. 

9th Round.—% make 1, slip 1, knit 2, (not 
together) pass the slip-stitch over the two, 
all round. 

10th Round.—Plain knitting. 

11th Round.—Knit 2. * make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 as before, and pass the slip-stitch over the two. 
> all round. End with make 1, slip 1, and pass 
it over the two first of the round, the first of 
which you must put on the third ais 
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12th Round.—Plain knitting. 

18th Round.—Like 9th. 

14th Round.—Plain knitting, 

15th and 16th Rounds.—Purled. 

17th Round.—}4 make 1, knit 1, }4 all round. 

18th to 89th Round.—4 make 1, knit 2 together 
4 allaround. 

40th Round.—Knit 2 together all round. 

41st Rownd,—Purled. 

Repeat from 8th to 41st round inclusive, 
times more, and then as far as the 16th round 
only. 

Evcr.— knit 8, make 1,>4. 2nd round.— 
Plain knitting. 8rd rownd.—} knit 8, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1. 4 all round. 4th rownd.— 


Plain. 5th round.—>4 knit 8, make 1. + all 
round. 6th round.—Plain. Cast off. 

A second edging*is knitted under this, by 
taking up, with a fine knitting-needle, the back 
of the stitches of the last purled round, and 
doing six rounds before beginning the pattern of 
the edging, which must be exactly like the upper 

-one. If wished extremely warm, these sleeves 
may be knitted with Berlin wool. 

Done in Berlin wool, with one puffing only, 
and then a couple of inches of ribbed knitting 

) this pattern makes a most comfortable and clastic 
glove top. It will not interfere with the fur 
cuffs, but will effectually warm the wrists. 








BEAD AND CROCHET WORK. 


We are often solicited for a pattern of bead 
and crochet-work, such as will do for the side of 
a pin-cushion, @ marker for a book, or other 
similar little elegancies. We accordingly give 
one. The ground of this pretty design is white, 
‘the beads are pale blue seed beads. Other 





colors, however, ‘may be substituted. 





THOUGHTS 


BY NIGHT. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


O’er my head the solemn Night 
Gazeth down with starry eyes; 

Sad and strange, oh, Night, thou seemest, 
With thy darkly bending skies! 

So to me this life we live— 
Manifold its mysteries. 


Hastening onward to the sea, 
Rusheth past a rapid river; 

Even thus our years are lost 
In the vastnesses of Sorrow. 

All the hours of life, to me, 
Seem but as a rushing river. 


Measureless the solemn ocean— 

Deep the caves its waves o’erflow; 
O’er my heart breaks wild emotion, 

Waves of feeling come and go; 
Many are its hidden caverns 

Where the tide-waves ebb and flow. 


In the dark aisles of yon wildwood 
Moon nor star flings down no ray; 
How like life now! only childhood 


Heard Hope’s magic fountain s play; 
Love’s sweet star-beam, Hope’s glad waters, 
Now no more refresh my way. 


How the eager days are fleeting 
Past me to Eternity! 

Those I loved—my lips were greeting, 
Oh, it.seems but yesterday! 

Scarce I kissed them, ere I missed them- 
Tore them’ from my heart away! 


Others now are thronging round me— 
Sweet their Words as fairy clime—- 

Can I bless them, e’er caress them 
Like the loved of olden time? 

Oh, the fest ones! “Oh, the dead ones, 
Buried now ’neath earth’s cold rime! 


Still the Night, with solemn splendor, 
Gazeth down with starry eyes— 

Pitying seem they, sad and tender, 
Cease, oh, teats! and hush, oh, sighs! 

Bend thou down, blue Heavens, closer, 





Thou art nearer, Paradise! 





INFANT’S CHRISTENING ROBE. 
FOR DESORIPTION SEE FASHIONS. 








SONNET.—HOPE. 


BY LUCY LINDEN. 


Hor! gentle sun that, beams on Sorrow’s night; 
The clouds of dusky time which veil thy sky 
Are changed to silver by thy glancing eye, 

And all the future crimsons in thy light; 

Though mountains of dull Grief obstruct thy rise, 
Yet soon thy beams creep up the rugged hill, 
And all the air with bright effulgence fill, 





While proud you sail upon your azure skies; 

How springs the heart to'feel thy joyous beam? 
How leaps the soul to meet thy kindly smile, 
Too often given but for to beguile? 

For oft your brightest is your latest gleam ; 
Soon, far too soon, you sink in early death, 
While crimson dreams float on thy — 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Our January Nomsper. Tae Future.—When 
we threw down the gauntlet in advance, and chal- 
lenged our cotemporaries to equal our January num- 
ber, it was with a perfect confidence that we should 
excel all others, as the event has proved. From every 
quarter, congratulations reach us on the splendor of 
its embellishments, the superiority of its fashions, 
end the absorbing character of its literature. Private 
letters vie with newspaper notices in this respect 
We have not room, however, to quote more than s 
few of these commendations: and shall select those 
of the press. Says the Prattsville (N. Y.) Advocate:— 
“Peterson for January cannot be surpassed, either 
for excellent reading matter or superior embellish- 
ments. Not the least feature of this number is the 
magnificent fashion-plate. We cannot conceive how 
a lady’s boudoir could be thought complete without 
this sterling Magazine.” The Jamaica (L. I.) Demo- 
crat says :—“ The publisher has evidently gone ahead 
of what he said he would do. We may safely say 
here, that this is the best and handsomest number 
of any of the Magazines, for the ensuing month, as 
it contains forty embellishments. Recollect, the price 
is two dollars instead of three. A dollar surely is 
worth saving!” The Milton (Pa.) Democrat says:— 
“Tt is a brilliant number, containing the richest 
colored fashion-plate of any other Magazine pub- 
lished, besides other beautiful engravings. The read- 
ing contents are from the best authors. Altogether, 
it is the best literary periodical published in Phila- 
delphia.” The Strasburg (Pa.) Bee says:—%<The 
fashion-plate is dazzlingly elegant; decidedly the 
handsomest we ever saw.” The Windham Co., (Con.) 
Telegraph says:—“The cheapest Magazine of its 
class in the Union. Peterson has the name of pub- 
lishing the best original stories of any Magazine in 
the country, and well does he deserve it. It always 
gives us pleasure to read his Magazine—and if any 
one wishes to get ten dollars’ worth for two, they 
have only to address Charles J. Peterson, 102 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia.” The Germantown (Ohio) Loco- 
motive says:—“ The literary matter is, as usual, such 
as has never been equalled by any Magazine pub- 
lished.” The Newark (Ohio) Times says:—We 
like this Magazine better than any in the land of the 
kind, and in ten years intimate acquaintance with it 
have never met with one poor number.” Says the 
Morris (Ill.) Gazette :—“Peterson’s is not only the 
cheapest, but the best Magazine now published at any 
price.” 

As we wish no one to be deceived, we recapitulate 
what we intend to do for 1855. It is to give, in all, 
nine hundred pages; a steel plate and a colored 
fashion _ and about four hundred other 
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illustrations. Our stories will be from the first 
writers: and some will write exclusively for us: in 
short, we shall continue to excel in our reading 
matter. "We shall, perhaps, do better than this, 
Says the Mt. Joy (Pa.) Herald:—“ Peterson always 
comes up to what he says beforehand he will do—and 
often makes striking improvements that he says nothing 
about.” With this endorsement, which is better than 
anything we could say ourselves, we take leave of 
our subscribers for another month, by which time 
we hope to have a circle ten thousand larger, and 
perhaps twenty. 


“Tae Cry Is Stix1 Taey Come.”—Our friends 
have come to our assistance, this year, even more 
enthusiastically than we had hoped. Never before 
have we received go many subscribers up to the pub- 
lication of a February number. Though we printed 


an immense edition of the January number, we have 
had already to send three additional editions to press; 
and if the clubs and single subscribers continue to 
pour in, for as long @ time as usual, we shall have to 
print four or five more. It is settled now, beyond a 
doubt, that “Peterson” is the Magazine for ladies. 


Carry Sranter’s Story.—This new story, by our 
popular contributor, is really even more admirable 
than “Ada Lester's Season In New York.” It is 
particularly meritorious in that rare thing, a truthful 
description of raral life; but the author has plainly 
lived on a farm, and knows what she is writing 
about. What a capital bit of word-painting is that 
picture of the day-dawn in the country, with which 
the ninth chapter opens! 

Appittons to Civuss.—In answer to numerous 
inquiries, we state, that, when a club has once been 
formed at a post-office, additions may be made, at 
any time during the year, at the club rates. Thus, if 
the club was one of eight, names may be added at 
$1,25 a piece; if of five, at $1,50 a piece; and if of 
three, at $1,67 a piece. 

Girt Lorrerres.—-To avoid misapprehension, we 
state that the publisher of this Magazine is not re- 
sponsible for any gift lottery, in which his periodical 
may be offered as an inducement. In all such cases, 
the public must look to the projectors of such enter- 
prises, and to no one else, for the fulfilment of their 
promises. 

Foxps to Resrt.—We beg clubs and single sub- 
scribers to remit, if possible, in Eastern bills, a8 
Western ones are at a heavy discount. Also, state 
distinctly the name of the state, county and post- 
town where the Magazine is to be sez. 
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Tux “Baum or a TxHovusaNp Fiowsrs.”—We 
have been testing the qualities of this article, which, 
the reader will recollect, was advertised in our 
January number. In every respect we find it fulfils 
the promises of the proprietor. It is one of the few, 
the very few cosmetics, which ought to have a place 
at the toilet. Fetridge & Co. will undoubtedly make 
a fortune by the “Balm.” ‘The ten thousand dollars 
which they are said to have paid for the receipt will 
be the fertile seed of ten times that amount in the 
end. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ruth Hall. By Fanny Fern. 1 vol. New York: 
Mason & Brothere.—No one can peruse this work, 
without feeling that the writer, under the guise of 
fiction, describes much of her own experience. There 
is an earnestness, breathing through the whole, which 
is often terrible. The deaths of Daisy and Harry; 
the conduct of the father-in-law and his wife; and 
the struggles of Ruth to obtain a livelihood are 
drawn with a pen too graphic to be merely imagi- 
nary. In style the book is, perhaps, too sketchy; 
but nevertheless there is genius in almost every line. 
Much as we see to praise in the work, we cannot, 
however, keep down a suspicion that it is intended 
to pay off certain old scores of fancied neglect or in- 
sult; and this, we confess, we are sorry to see. We 
do not mean to say that the author has not been 
badly treated; but only that the public does not and 
cannot know the merits of private controversies; and 
that, therefore, it is wiser, to say the least, to avoid 
making strangers a party, in any way, to such dis- 
putes. Besides, is it ever right, in an author, to 
pillory real personages in a novel? 

Poems, By Alice Cary. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields.—We here welcome another of our con- 
tributors. Some of the poems in the volume deserve 
to take rank with the very best of the American 
muse. We may instance, in one walk, “Lyra, A 
Lament,” and in another, “Grand-dame and Child.” 
The distinguishing characteristic of our author is a 
healthy love of Nature. Alice Cary is at home in 
the woods and fields. Her descriptions of Nature 
are, therefore, living realities, and not shadowy pic- 
tures at second hand from older poets. A very de- 
cided improvement in her verse is perceptible, when 
her earlier efforts are compared with some of her 
latest. The great West, whose child she is, ought to 
be duly proud of her. Certainly no poet equal to 
her has yet arisen west of the Alleghanies. The 
oe issue the volume in their usual superior 
btyle, 

Manolia; or, The Vale of Tallulah, By a Geor- 
gian Hunteman, 1 vol, Augusta: McKinne & Hall.— 
The work of an anonymous Southern author, pub- 
lished, in quite a creditable shape, by a firm of 


Southern booksellers. We hope it is the prelude to 
others, 





The History. and Poetry of Finger-Rings. By 
Charles Edwards. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.— 
This is a curious, yet instructive book. It goes back 
to ‘the earliest rings found in the pyramids; then, 
discussing these of subsequent ages, comes down at 
last to the ring found at Stratford, in 1810, and sup- 
posed to be Shakspeare’s famous lost one; and finally 
passes to rings in modern use. The work is at once 
antiquarian and poetical, historical and gossiping. 
Numerous illustrations adorn the volume. 


Life of Horace Greeley. By J; Parton. 1 vol. 
New York: Mason & Brothers.—It is not usual to 
write biographies of men till they are dead. But, in 
this case, we have the author’s assertion that Mr. 
Greeley has had nothing to do with the work; and 
that the memoir is strictly that of the writer, who 
takes the responsibility.” The chief purpose of 
the narrative is to prove, by a well known example, 
that perseverance and talent is sure of its reward, at 
least in America. The work will do good. 

Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. By Cousin Alice. 
l vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Far beyond 
all cotemporary writers for children is “Cousin 
Alice,” whom we break no confidence, we believe, in 
mentioning as equally well known under the name 
of Alice B. Neal. Her present volume is, we think, 
even better than those which have preceded it. We 
cordially recommend it. The publishers issue it in 
a very neat style. 

Merrie England. By Grace Greenwood. 1 vol. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—One of the most inte- 
resting and instructive books for young people, that 
has been published for a long while. It is a collec- 
tion of English tales and historical sketches, inter- 
woven with descriptions of places visited by the 
author in Great Britain. The embellishments are 
unusually tasteful. Altogether it is a volume des- 
tined to be very popular. 

The White Dove, and other Poeme for Children. 
By Elizabeth W. Townsend. 1 vol. New York: 
James C, Derby.—In every respect a meritorious 
affair. The poems are excellent of their kind, the 
illustrations elegant, and the typography superior. 
Our little folks are charmed with the volume. 

Pebbles from the Lake Shore; or, Miscellaneous 
Poems. By Charies Leland Porter. 1 vol. Philada: 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co.—Some of these poems 
have considerable merit, while others are very in- 
ferior, but on the whole the collection is more than 
respectable, especially for a first volume. 

Rose.and Lillie Stanhope; or The Power of Con- 
science. By M.J. McIntosh. 1 vol. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—One of the most charming books 
possible for children, suitable for any one who can 
read, or even for those younger, if it is read to him 
or her.. The work has a good moral. 

The Lady’s Almanac, for 1855. 1 vol. Boston: 
Jewett & Co.—The best affair of the kind out. It is 
prettily illustrated; full of useful reading; and quite 
cheap. 
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Hypatia, By Charles Kingsley, Jr. 1 vol, Boston: 
Crosby, Nichole & Co.—We welconie, with pleasure, 
@ new edition of this remarkable work by the author 
of “Alton Locke.” The seene of the story is laid in 
Alexandria, in the fifth century of our era; and the 
famous Cyril, bishop of that place, figures as a promi- 
nent actor. Hypatia herself is a beautiful character, 
albeit a Pagan; and her death, which is historical, 
really rises to the sublime. As a picture of life in 
Egypt thirteen centuries ago, the book is as brilliant 
as it is valuable, But there is a still higher merit 
in “Hypatia,” which is that it exposes, with a mas- 
terly hand, the great fact that the popular Pantheism 
of the day, which would set Christianity aside, is 
only a feeble revamping of the religion of the old 
Greek philosophers. 


The Wife's Victory: and other Nowvellettes, By 
Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth, 1 vol. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson.—A collection of the best stories Mrs. 
Southworth has written. Indeed, “Brotherton Hall” 
may be considered, perhaps, that nouvellette in 
which she displays her highest. genius, The ad- 
mirers of Mrs. 8. will hasten, we are sure, to possess 
themselves of this work. The publisher issues it in 
a style of great beauty, 

Life in the Clearings, versus The Bush. By Mre. 
Moodie. 1 vol, New York: Dewitt & Davenport.— 
A new work from the author of “ Roughing It In The 
Bush” will always have a large auditory. Mrs. 
Moodie writes from observation, and not from books, 
and is therefore invariably racy and original. In 
this fact we find the secret of her extensive popu- 
larity. . 

The Boat Club; or, The Bulkers of Rippleton. A 
Tale for Boys. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. Boston: 
Brown, Bazin & Co.—At twelve years old we should 
have devoured this story; and can, therefore, recom- 
mend it as a capital tale for boys. ‘The volume is 
fall of spirited illustrations. 


The Plum- Woman; or, The Child With Three 
Mothers, By Gustav Nicrity. 1 vol, New York: 
Charles Scribner.—This is a story of a foundling, 
and exceedingly well told. It would make a capital 
birth-day gift to a child ten or twelve years old. 


Country Life, and other Stories, By Cousin Mary. 
lol, Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—“Country 
Life” is the largest and best tale in this volume for 
children; but there are seven others, all having 
unusual merit. The illustrations are very good. 


Old Carl, the Cooper, and His Wonderful Book. 
By Elbert Perce. 1 vol. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner.—A fairy tale, which will please any child de- 
lighting in the marvelous, that is nine out of ten. 
It is neatly got up. 

The Angel Children ; or, Stories from Cloud-Land. 
By Charlotte 'M. Higgins. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co.—We have, in this neat little volume, 
seven delightful stories for children. The work is 
prettily illustrated. 





The Wonderful Mirror. By the author of “A Visit 
to, the Country.” 1 vol. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
0o.—This little book for little folk cannot fail to find 
a welcome wherever it goes. We cordially commend 
it. 

Love In Idleness, 1 vol. New York: Bunce & 
Brothere—A cheap edition of a pleasant novel, 
neatly got up, by one of the most enterprising pub. 
lishing houses in New York. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

To Ler a Person Hop A Particutar Nowprr 
or Counters or Oxnts 1x HIS HAND, anv 10 Iv. 
CREASE THE NumBeR.—You throw a quantity of 
counters or cents on the table, and desire one of the 
company to reckon ten pieces. He complies. You 
give him the money to hold, and tell him that any 
number he thinks of between ten and fifteen he shal] 
have. Accordingly, when he opens his hand, he finds 
fifteen pieces, You may perform this trick in another 
manner, and with as many of the company as you 
please. You desire one person to reckon five pieces 
which you give him, another six, another seven, and 
so on, and every person shall have one more. 

EXxpLaNation.—To perform this trick in the first 
way, you must have five pieces privately concealed 
in your right hand. You then tell the person who 
has reckoned out the ten pieces that you must be 
sure he has taken only ten, and moving the rest of 
the counters or cents away, you tell them down on 
the table with your left hand, and taking them up 
with your right, convey the pieces to the ten, and 
thus put fifteen pieces into the person’s hand. The 
other way of performing this trick is by cleverly 
palming a counter or piece of money, and conse- 
quently putting one more into the person’s hand 
than he thinks. You must have secret pieces, and 
you must divert the company with stories while 
attaching a piece to the palm of your hand under 
the table. You take up the pieces, when reckoned, 
with this hand, by which means you add one to the 
number. If capable of palming with dexterity, you 
may vary the trick by making the number one less. 
To do this you must carry away one of the pieces. 
N. B.—Counters or tin pieces are the best for the 
purpose, and dimes the best kind of money. 

To Suut up 4 Piece or Money or A Rina vA 
Box FROM WHENCE IT ESCAPES WITHOUT BEING 
TOUCHED.—You ask one of the company for a piece 
of money or a ring, which in his presence is deposited 
in a box. You then give him the box to hold; beg 
of him to shake it, when the money or ring is col- 
sequently heard to rattle withiz. You then desire 
him to shake it harder, but on being repeatedly 
shaken the sound is no longer heard, and the piece of 
money or ring is found in somebody’s hat or pocket 

Expiaxation.—This box is made so that in shak- 
ing it softly up and down it has a rattling sound 
if there was money or something else in it. On pre 
tence of showing the person how it should be shakes, 
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you take the box, and though locked, the piece of 
money or ring drops into your hand, through a little 
chink which opens secretly. The box will continue 
to rattle till shaken strongly in a horizontal direction, 
when a little spring falls upon the, sounder, and hin- 
ders it from making a noise. It is then imagined 
that the piece of money or ring is gone, and by 
means of a sly confederate, who gives a timely hint, 
you point to the person’s hat or pocket where it is. 





MENTAL RECREATIONS. 

To TELL AT WHAT HOUR A Person INTENDS TO 
Risz..-—Let the person set the hand of the dial of a 
watch to any hour he pleases, and tell you what 
hour that is; and to the number of that hour you 
add in your mind twelve; then tell him to count pri- 
vately the number of that amount upon the dial, 
beginning with the next hour to that on which he 
proposes to rise, and counting backward, first reckon- 
ing the number of the hour at which he has placed 
the hand: for example :— 

Suppose the hour at which he intends to rise be 
eight, and that he has placed the hand at five; you 
will add twelve to five, and tell him to count seven- 
teen on the dial, first reckoning five, the hour at 
which the index stands, and counting backward from 
the hour at which he intends to rise; and the num- 
ber seventeen will necessarily end at eight, which 
shows that to be the hour he chose. 

Tax Magica Centrury.—If the number eleven 
be multiplied by any one of the nine digits, the two 
figures of the product will always be similar te the 
digit used: thus, twice eleven, twenty-two, three 
times eleven, thirty-three, &c. &c. 

Propose to any one to place a figure, and to add 
alternately a certain number, till it amounts to a 
hundred, but never to add more than ten at a time. 
You tell him, moreover, that if you stake first, he 
shall never make the even century, but: you will; 
in order to do which, you must first take one, and 
remembering the order of the above series, eleven, 
twenty-two, thirty-three, forty-four, &c. &c., you 
constantly to what he stakes add as many as will 
make one more than the numbers of that series, that 
is, a8 will make twelve, twenty-three, thirty-four, 
forty-five, &c. &c,, till you come to eighty-nine; 
after which the other party cannot make the cen- 
tury himself, or prevent you from making it, If he 
stake first, you must endeavor to get possession of 
one of the above series. 





SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Mrruop or Osranina FLOWERS OF DIFFERENT 
COLORS ON THE SAME SteM.—Split a small twig of 
the elder bush lengthways, and having scooped out 
the pith, fill each of the compartments with seeds of 

of different sorts, but which blossom about 
the same time; surround them with mould, and then, 





tying together the two bits of wood, plant the whole 
in a pot filled with earth properly prepared. The 
stems of the. different: flowers will thus be so incor- 
porated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, 
throwing out branches covered with flowers analo- 
gous to the seed which produced them. 

To meLt Inon 1x 4 Momunt.—Bring a bar of iron 
to a white heat, and then apply to it a roll of sul- 
phur: the iron will instantly melt, and run into drops, 

To EXTRACT THE SULVER ovT oF A RING THAT IS 
THICKLY GILDED, SO THAT THE GOLD MAY REMAIN 
ENTIRE.—Take a silver ring that is thickly gilded; 
make a little hole through the gold into the silver: 
then put the ring into aquafortis, in a warm place; 
it will dissolve the silver, and the gold will remain 
entire. 

To WRITE ON Paper with Letrers or GoLp.— 
Put some gum-arabic into common writing ink, and 
write with it in the usual way; when the writing is 
dry, breathe on it; the warmth and moisture soften 
the gum, and will cause it to fasten on the gold leaf, 
which may be laid on in the usual way, and the 
superfluous part brushed off. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


A Rich Plum Cake.—One pound of fresh butter; 
one pound of sugar; two younds of currants; a glass 
of brown brandy; one pound of candied citron and 
orange peel: two ounces of sweet almonds; ten eggs; 
a quarter of an ounce of allspice; and a quarter of 
an ounce of cinnamon. Melt the butter to a cream, 
and put in the sugar; stir it till quite light, adding 
the allspice and pounded cinnamon; in a quarter of 
an hour work the eggs in, two or three at a time; 
the paste must not stand to chill the butter, or it 
will be heavy; then add the sweetmeats, which, with 
the sweet almonds, blanched and cut small, must be 
well mixed in; then add the sifted flour and orandy. 
Bake in a tin hoop, in a hot oven, for three hours, 
and put sufficient paper under it to keep it from 
burning. 

A Shoulder of Mutton with Rice.—Take a shoulder 
of mutton and half boil it, then put it into a stew- 
pan, with two quarts of mutton gravy, a quarter of 
a pound of rice, a teaspoonful of mushroom powder, 
with a little beaten mace, and stew it till the rice is 
tender; then take up the mutton and keep it hot; 
put to the rice half a pint of cream, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour; stir it well round the pan, and 
let it boil a few minutes; lay the mutton in the dish, 
and pour the rice over it. 

Chocolate Drops.—Reduce one ounce of chocolate 
to fine powder, by scraping, and add to it one pound 
of finely powdered sugar; moisten the paste with 
clear water, and heat it over the fire until it runs 
smooth, and will not spread too much when dropped 
out; then drop it regularly on a smooth plate. Avoid 
heating it a second time. Chocolate Milk is made 
by dissolving one ounce of chocolate in one pint of 
new milk. 
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“An Effectual Method of Preserving Apples and 
Pears—Having selected the best fruit, wipe it per- 
fectly clean and dry with a fine cloth; then take a 
jar of suitable size, the inside of which is thoroughly’ 
éoated with cement, and having placed’a layer of 
fine and perfectly dry sand at the bottom, place 
thereon a layer of the frait—apples or pears as the 
éase may be—but not so close as to press each other, 


and then a layer of sand; and in the same way pro- } 


éeed till the vessel is fall. Over the upper layer of 
fruit, a thick stratum of sand may be spread, and 
lightly pressed down with the hands. ‘In this man- 
ner choice fruit, perfectly ripe. may be kept for 
almost any length of time, if the jar be placed in a 
situation free from moisture. 

Rich Seed Cake.—Break fourteen eggs in a copper 
pan, and whisk them ten minutes; beat one pound 
of butter to a cream} add one pound of powdered 
sugar to the eggs, and whisk them over the fire for 
three minutes, then whisk till cold; mix these with 
the butter with your hands, as lightly as’ you can; 
put in am ounce of carraway seeds, some sweet 
almonds cut small, and ‘a little cinnamon and nat- 
meg. Mix one pound and a quarter as light as pos- 
sible with the hand, put three papers inside the tin, 
four or five atthe bottom, and Jét the oven be rather 
brisk. - When the cake has risen, and the oven is too 
hot at the top, cover with paper. It will be done in 
an hour and a half or two hours. 

To Clarify Butter.—Put the butter into a clean, 
well-tinned or enameled stewpan, and melt it gently 
over a clear fire; when it just begins to simmer skim 
it thoroughly, draw it from the fire, and let it stand 
e few minutes that the buttermilk may sink to the 
bottem; then pour it, clear of the sediment, through 
@ muslin strainer, or a fine hair sieve; put it into 
jars, and store it ina cool place. Butter, thus pre- 
pared, will answer for all the ordinary purposes of 
cookery, and remain good for a great Jength of time, 
In France, large quantities are melted down in 
autumn for winter use. When used, dissolve with 
a gentle degree of heat in a small saucepan, skim, 
and pour out for use, leaving the thick sediment be- 
hind. 

Gibelotte is the favorite mode of dressing a rabbit 
in France, and as a rich dish, is decidedly the best. 
Cut up a rabbit, put it in a saucepan with butter and 
small slices of bacon, and brown it; then take it out 
of the saucepan for a few minutes and put in a table- 
spoonful of flour, which is to be lightly browned; put 
back the rabbit and bacon, and add a little Hock and 
French wine, either white: or red, some chopped 
mushrooms, and sweet herbs; stew gently, and in 
about a quarter of an hour before it is done, add 
small-sized onions, previously browned in butter. 

A Good Pickle.—Six pounds of.salt, one pound of 
sugar, and four ounces of saltpetre, boiled with four 
gallons of water, skimmed, and allowed to cool, forms 
a very strong pickle, which will preserve any meat 
completely immersed in. it. To effect this, which is 
essential, a heavy board or a flat stone should be laid 
on the meat. 





To Make Ratafia.—Ratafias are liquors prepared 
by infasing the juices and kernels of fruits in strong 
spirits with sugar. The strongest French brandy 
makes the best. Common ratafia is thus made: 
Bruise an’ ounce of nutmegs; half a pound of bitter 
almonds blanched, ‘and a grain of ambergtis in a 
mortar with white sugar; infuse in two quarts of 
spirit for a fortnight closely corked, and then filter, 

Covoanut ‘Cheese Cakes.—Wash and dry the nut, 
pare off the rind, and grate it; dissolve a quarter of 
a pound of lump sugar in a little water, then add the 
nut, andstir till it boile: when nearly cold, add the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten. Mix thoroughly, 
and put in patty-pans, lined with puff paste. Bake, 
in a moderately hot oven. 

To Clean Alabaster.—Remove all spots of grease 
with spirits of turpentine; then immerse the article 
in water for ten minutes, or longer if very dirty; rub 
over with a painter’s brush; then, when dry, rub over 
with a soft brush, dipped into finely powdered plaster 
of Paris. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fre. 1.—Howe Dress.—Skirt of apple green moire 
antique. Basquine of black velvet trimmed with 
narrow galloon, which is edged with lace. This 
basquine sits very close; it opens in front. The lap- 
pets are long and:come well over'the hips. In front, 
it the waist, three small loops passed over the same 
number of buttons confine the basquine. Four rows 
of galloons are sewed flat on the body as braces. 
They are nearly an inch apart and: parallel for about 
two inches at the waist, thence they diverge both 
above and below in the shape of a fan. Those that 
go upward turn round behind and follow the neck. 
The back is entirely plain and even at bottom. In 
the middle of the lappet: and ‘about two finger- 
breadths below the natural waist are five small but- 
tons half an inch apart; from each of these proceeds 
a galloon; the middle one goes down straight, the 
others diverge toward the bottom. The same orns- 
ment'is put on both’sides of the lappets. Each gal- 
loon of this basquine is trimmed with a narrow lace 
gathered, which lies on the velvet. The sleeve is 
half wide at top, widé at bottom, first cut round, and 
then cut away inside so as to form an angle at the 
side. The seam is left’ open from the bend of the 
atm to the bottom. On each side of the opening and 
in the middle behind the #leéve, there ate three 
groups of five ornaments, diverging at bottom as 0D 
the lappets. A black lace above an inch wide bor- 
ders :the- outside, of the basquine and sleeves. Em- 
broidered muslin chemisette, with lace insertions 
Under-sleeves with two frills of embroidered muslin. 
Hair dressed in the Sevigne style. 

Fig. 1.—Wa.kine Dress or Brown TaFFstTA— 
Tt has two flounces, one of which is trimmed with 
nine, and the other.with seven rows of narrow velvet 
ribbon. The corsage, which is not seen, is in the 
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basque style, cloged up the front. Mantelet of the 
same material) as/ the dress. This mantelet turns 
back on the? ‘and has a tarn-down collar. A 
row of small buttons begins at the neck, follows the 
shoulder seam, and comes down the front of the 
arms. This garment, round behind; is so disposed 
as to form sleeves, that. is to say, it is, hollowed out 
and gathered in the seam so as to form a natural 
place to come on the arm. The collar has two rows 
of velvet, the revers two, which-follow its shape. 
Three rows of velvet run down the front and are 
continued round the bottom, where three more are 
added. Bonnet of white turq velvet, trimmed with 
moss-rose-buds, white blonde, and black velvet. The 
front comes forward in a point on the forehead and 
spreads, considerably, rounding off behind at the 
sides. The crown, very sloping, of a tube-like form; 
the top of crown, small, flat, and low down, square 
at the edges; the curtain put on straight at the sides, 
is longer and stands out more behind. The front is 
slit all round in eight places. Theslit is conical and 
forms a kind of slash ont of which proceed rose-buds 
enclosed between two rows of blonde; the edges of 
these slashes have a piping along them. The inside 
of the bonnet is trimmed with roses and blondes, A 
eross-band of black velvet that lies on the hair is 
trimmed onthe right hand side with a group of 
rose-buds, The. curtain is also slit at intervals, and 
the slit is ornamented with blonde and rose-buds; a 
blonde ‘runs ‘along the edge. The strings are put 
inside the front, and a few ends of black velvet hang 
below. 

Fic. mt.—Inrant’s Dress or Waite Camsnic, 
ornamented with rich needlework, pink sleeve knots 
and a broad pink sash. 

Fig. 1v.—Taz Mavamue Berrvcea is a cloak de- 
signed to fill the want so often expressed for a real 
winter garment, and is consequently a large cloak, 
with a cape from the shoulders falling over the skirt, 
which is in large box plaits and very full, trimmed 
with a rich plush trimming of the newest design, the 
cape in front forming a warm and graceful sleeve. 
It is really'a cloak for comfort as well as elegance. 
Mr. Bell is now. on his way to. Paris. . He is the only 
one of the New. York Mantilla Merchants that is 
Visiting the metropolis of fashion, and we may rea- 
sonably infer his establishment will be the place to 
find the latest novelties for, the coming season. 

Fig, v.—Cu.0’s Dzess.—Frock of white pique, 
trimmed with rows of.narrow braid. Up the front 
of the frock there is @ flat piece, in the tablier form, 
scalloped at each side, and edged with fringe. The 
basque at the waist is edged with fringe, and a small 
Pointed pelerine, trimmed to correspond, covers the 
corsage. The sleeves are demi-long, loose at the 
ends, and trimmed with rows of braid and fringe. — 

Fig. vi.—Pevarixe ror aw Is¥ <tt.—Material, 
White pique. ‘The fronts are out out in scallops, and 
turned back in the manner of revers. Round the 
throats small turned-down collar, scalloped in the 
same manner as the revers. si 

Fig. va.—Cumy’s Curistexixg Rose. —The 





material composing this robe is the finest French cam- 
bric. The front consists of a tablier formed of rows 


}of Valenciennes insertion, separated by rows of 


drawn cambric. This tablier is edged with a full 
row of scalloped lace of a very rich pattern. The 
skirt Uf the robe is. edged all round with two rows 
of lace, surmounted by drawings and insertion, Six 
rows of lace trim the back part of the skirt, in the 
manner of flounces. The corsage is pointed in front, 
and the front piece is composed of rows of insertion 
and edging of the richest description. Two full rows 
of lace form lappets, descending from the shoulders 
to a point in front of the waist. The sleeves are 
formed of cambric, lace, and insertion. 

Fie. vin.—A Dress oF Moire Antique, of a 
new style, each alternate stripe being of black velvet. 
The skirt is plain but full. The basquine is trimmed 
with fringe, which is set on black velvet lappets, and 
passes from the front:across. the shoulder to the bot- 
tom of the basque behind, in, the style of braces. 
This corsage is closed up the front with black velvet 
buttons, and the bottom is finished with a fringe. 
The fringe is of the same colors as the gay stripe in 
the dress. The sleeves consist of two pagodas, each 
edged with a fringe, which also ornaments the arm- 
hole where the sleeve is set in. 

GeyeRap Remanxs.—There,is nothing new this 
month in the style of making dresses. Basques aro 
still very much worn, though they are going out of 
fashion slowly. ‘They are not seen at all in evening 
dress, Jackets and canezous of white or black lace 
are much worn, They are very appropriate for the 
theatre, or for a style of evening costume somewhat 
more simple than what is usually understood by full- 
dress. A jacket of a very elegant kind has been 
made of rows of needlework and lace insertion, 
ranged alternately and in a slanting direction from 
the shoulders to the waist. The basque, which is 
somewhat longer than those recently worn, and the 
rows of lace and needlework run straight—that is to 
say, the ends are carried up so as to make the ends 
in front round instead of angular. The sleeves are 
finished by a deep fall of ‘lace, and are gathered up 
by bows of satin ribbon with long flowing ends, 
The same style of jacket has been made in black 
lace and velvet, the rows of lace consisting of guipure 
insertion. Another has been made entirely of black 
Chantilly, the pattern being enriched by the addition 
of black velvet application, and the trimming being 
cut velvet, 

SieEvEs intended for full evening dress, consist 
merely of full puffings of tulle, confined by bands of 
white satin ribbon, or of ribbon of a color in aceord- 
ance with the dress, finished by bows with flowing 
ends. Sometimes the tulle bouillons are covered by 
falls of blonde or Honiton lace. 

Lace Scarrs are also'very much worn in evening 
dress, but as these are exceedingly expensive when 
of a fine quality, searfs of illusion often take their 
place, and are generally more beconiing, particularly 
to # youthful face.and figure, as they have a most 
airy lightness of appearance. 





Our Popular Family Journals, 


FOWLERS AND: WELLS, 808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, publish the following Popular and 
Scientific Sentats, which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the Public all subject, 
of general interest. 





LIFE ILLUSTRATED, A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News, Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts; to Enrarramment, Improvement, and Progress. Designed to 
excourage a spirit of ‘hope, manliness, self-reliance, and activity among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day; to 
record all signs of Progress; and to advocate Political and Industrial Rights for all classes. 


Its columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive. Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure, P ; —- Music, Scripture, etc:; ‘articles‘on Scierice, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Physiology, cation, The Markets, General News, and every topic which is of 
importance’ or interest, all combining to render it one of the Best Faminy NewsPaPens Ly THE 
Worup. Published Weekly, at Two Dotianrs a Year in advance. 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, AND HERALD OF REFORMS. Devoted to Hydropathy, its 
Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and Anatomy, with illustrative engravings; to Dietetics, 
Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws which govern Life and Health. 
Published Monthly, in convenient form for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advance, 


The Water-Cure Journal holds a rank in the sciefce of: health; always ready, straightfor- 
ken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, without any pretensions to the 
jence, but in a form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling element of 

which it treats. We know of no American periodical.which presents a greater abundance of 
valuable information on all subjects relating to ae and welfare.—[ New York Tribune. 

This is, unquestionably, the most popular Health J in the world.—[Zvening Post. 





THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. A Repository of Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence; devoted to mology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechanism, 
Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind. TMlustrated with numerous portraits and other engravings. A beauifal 
Quarto, suitable for binding. Published monthly at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


It mf be termed the standard authority in all matters pertaining to Phrenology, while the 
ypography of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous illustrations are 
not exceeded in any work with which we are acquainted.—[{ American Courier. ; 

A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, devoted to the highest happiness and 
interests of man, written in the clear and lively style of its practiced editors, and afforded st the 
‘*vidioulously low of One Dollar a Year, must succeed im ranning up its present large circu- 
lation to'a much figure.—[ New York Tribune. 


Communications, New Booxs for Notice or Review, ADVERTISEMENTS, and Sussoriprions should 
be addressed to the PusnisHzns, FOWLERS & WELLS, 


‘1°: 808 Broadway, New York. 
Boston; 142 wane street, 
Puuavstrau, 231 wea 


For Three Dollars, a copy of each of the above will be sent one year. © 
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THE CAMILLA. 


As made by Molyneux Bell, Mantilla and Cloak Importer and Manufacturer, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York; and sold in Philadelphia, by Le Boutillier & 
Brothers, No. 208 Chesnut street. 
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FLOWER IN CROCHET. 





FRENCH HABIT-SHIRT. NEW STYLE CAP. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE BOX. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 


ORNAMENTAL COVERING. 








EDGING IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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EVENING DRESS. 











